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In the land of the Aztecs, 
it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 


Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ‘‘ Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.’ 





ee se i 


In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. 


It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 





just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 
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Greyhound’s full-color lithographed 
wall displays have proved to be 
popular and useful teaching aids— 
nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- 
quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
coming off the press. Entitled 
“Famous Festivals of America,” it is 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 
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GREYHOUND'S 
_ School Wall Display 






ican festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, 
their educational value. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics free from objectionable 
advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
esting to you and your classes... 
and you'll find Greyhound the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 


Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Credits, check here 0. 
Name 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 
Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound'’s Wall Display 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, 
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TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides | 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, | 


A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 
ww 


BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 


well-known victim of process, an Irish | 
land agent, Captain’ Boycott,” elucidates | 


Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 


many “processes” so effectively started | 


by the Irish. nw 
A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 


istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- | 


timate was heard that each teacher 


handled 15.32 books and requested 


that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 


ad 


WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists | 


and what ten novels are the greatest? W. 


Somerset Maugham states his judgment in | 


a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? ne 

COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 


enrolled in merely twenty universities. | 
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PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- | 
ment and return eye sweep from the end | 


of one line to the beginning of another. 


Easy GrowTH IN Reapina Pre-Primers | 
were designed to develop all reading skills. | 


What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
PPK 


ABOVE average: Estimated number of | 


marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder WeppinG ETIQUETTE COMPLETE 


by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- | 


sistent best-seller. 
PP 


VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 


tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 

PA 
INTERNATIONAL lan- 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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Extracts 
from Jennies Letter 


By Sophie Kerr 


. and when Miss Johnson asked Edith and me to start some 
get-together at the Community House I may as well say we were first 
perfectly stunned for we couldn't imagine what we'd talk about or what 
we'd do for there were maybe twenty girls asked and except for us 
they came from that poorish section by the river and we didn’t know 
what they were like and I’m afraid we felt sort of superior which only 
shows what idiots we were .. . 


“. . . three Spanish and one Portuguese, two Chinese, three Jews, 
three Negroes and of all things an East Indian, very cute and pretty. 
She’s a student and wears her native costume which is sort of drapey 
and that’s what got us going for somebody asked her about it and she 
laughed and showed us how she put it on and it was simply fascinating 
and then we got talking about the longer skirts and one of the Spanish 
girls who sews like a streak showed us how to let down hems and 
make the stitches absolutely invisible on the outside! And the Portu- 
guese girl told how to dye our light stockings darker without getting 
color under our nails and by this time everybody was going on like 
crazy and it was fun! And the Negro girls turned out to be simply 
wizard musicians and one played piano and the other two sang the 
most wonderful things, a real be-bop—and we all got dancing and sing- 
ing and when we were out of breath we decided to be a club and call 
ourselves The Girls—keen, isn’t it! And we're going to sew for our- 
selves for maybe an hour and then an hour for the two hospitals 
or maybe for the Friends and then we’re going to dance and sing and 
just relax! 

. and I can teli you one thing I found out and that is that all 
girls no matter what is their religion or color or race, they all go for 
the same things—dresses and hair-do’s and music and new steps and 
boy-friends, they’re all exactly alike inside their minds! And, oh yes, 
Edith and I were just the dumbest of the lot, we didn’t know anything 
clever except I did know how to plait a seven strand braid and next time 
we're going to make ourselves some braided belts out of cotton tape. 
Edith and I didn’t feel superior when we came away. But we did feel 
good and I said ‘The Girls are just like the United Nations ought to be’ 
and Edith said ‘The Girls are just like people ought to be’ which was 
plenty smart for Edith 
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For Teachers 


Finding New Neighbors, Manual for 
Teaching, Grade III, level I. Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. Paper. Illustrated. 280 
pages. Price, $0.80. 

The Teaching of English in Wisconsin, 
by Robert C. Pooley and Robert D. Wil- 
liams. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 811 State Street, Madison 5, Wis- 
consin. Cloth. 196 pages. Price, $3.75. 

A survey of the methods and materials 
of instruction and of teaching personnel 
in the elementary and secondary schools, 
1944-45. 

Twentieth Century Speech and Voice 
Correction, edited by Emil Froeschels, 
M.D. Philosophical Library, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 321 pages. 

The Rural Community and its School 
by Lorene K. Fox. Kings Crown Press, 
Morningside Heights, N.Y. Cloth. 233 
pages. Price $3.25. 

The Elementary School Principalship 
—Today and Tomorrow. Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 
September, 1948. Price, $3. 

Spiritual Values in The Elementary 
School. Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, September, 1947. 
Price, $3. 

Studying Children: Diagnostic and 
Remedial Procedures in Teaching, by 
Theodore L. Torgerson. The Dryden 
Press, 386 Fourth Street, New York 16. 
Cloth. 230 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Help for the classroom teacher in do- 
ing the things which are essential in 
child study—conducting interviews, visit- 
ing homes, writing and _ interpreting 
anecdotal records, carrying on observa- 
tional techniques, and making discrimi- 
nating use of tests. 

The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, Oscar Krisen Buros, editor. 
Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Cloth. 1,047 pages. 
Price, $12.50. 

Containing critical reviews for each of 
663 mental measurement tests, and reviews 
on 549 books of measurements and allied 
fields, this book can be a great aid in 
selecting the best available tests and ma- 
terials for your particular needs. 


Guidance 


Growing Up by Cromwell and Par- 
menter. Guidance Publications, Box 89, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo 1, New 
York. Paper. Illustrated. 64 pages. Price, 
$0.50. 

Planned particularly for use in group 
work related to guidance in grades 7, 8, 
and 9. 
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High School, What’s In It For Me? 
Information and Publications Service, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Paper. 
Illustrated. Free. 

Educational Exchanges under the Ful- 
bright Act. The Department of State. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Paper. 6 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Art 


Fashions Since Their Debut by Carrie 
Wilson. International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Illustrated plates of fashions of the 
ages. Characteristics that may prove 
valuable to the modern-day student or 
professional designer. 

Art for the Schools of America by 
Harold E. Gregg. International Text- 
book Co., Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pages. Price, 
$2.75. 

Textbook and teacher handbook for 
elementary art. 


Industrial Arts 


Woodworking For Everybody. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 187 
pages. Price, $2.40. 

Interesting and non-technical book of 
information and projects for industrial 
arts classes. 

Household Mechanics by Bedell and 
Gardner. International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 256 pages. Price, $2.40. 

Second Edition of the Industrial Arts 
Text for general shop classes. 


Science 


Wonderworld Readiness by George 
Stone and Doris Noble. Charles Scribner 
and Sons, New York. Cloth. Colored 
illustration. 96 pages. Price, $1.00; net 
price to schools, $0.75. 

Fascinating introduction to science for 
the beginning weeks of the first grade. 
Illustration on every page. 

Atomic Impasse. Department of State 
Publication 3272. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Paper. 48 
pages. Price, $0.15. 

A collection of speeches by Frederick 
Osborn, Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

American High School Biology by 
Charlotte L. Grant, Keith Cady, Nathan 
A. Neal. Harper & Brothers, High 
School Department, 49 East 33rd Street, 
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New York 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 888 
pages. Price, $3.28. 

Swoope’s Lessons In Practical Elec- 
tricity, by Erich Hausmann, E.E., Sc.D. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 769 pages. 

Textbook for beginners in electricity. 

Science Experiences With Home 
Equipment; Inexpensive Equipment; 
Ten-Cent Store Equipment; in three 
volumes, by C. J. Lynde. International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Cloth. Price, $1.60 each. 

Sure-fire experiments. Written pri- 
marily for elementary and junior high 
school grades. 


Social Studies 


Face to Face With Russia by Philip 
E. Moseley. Headline Series of the 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. Paper. IIlus- 
trated. 63 pages. Price, $0.35. 

A study of post-war Russia by one of 
America’s best informed students of 
modern Russia. 

The World About Us, by Poole, Bar- 
ton, and Melbo. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis 7. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 248 pages. 

Fourth grade basal geography text. 

Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization. Department of State 
Publication 3206. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. .Paper. 155 
pages. Price, $0.35. 

A guide to the study of the I.T.O. 
Charter. 

Practical Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Rose Marie Cruzan. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois. Cloth. 
202 pages. Price, $2.50. 

A reliable and understandable guide to 
all parliamentary rules. 


Miscellaneous 


This For That. The Florida Commit- 
tee for the Improvement of the Applied 
Economics Part of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, 317 P. K. Yonge Build- 
ing, Gainesville, Florida, Paper. Illus- 
trated. 32 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Book published to help boys and girls 
choose the right way to do things at 
school and at home. 

Educational Cards, by Henry Turkel, 
M.D., 650 West Boston Boulevard, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. Price, $1.25 a set. 

Spelling and vocabulary can be im- 
proved with this rummy-like educational 
game. 

Sportsmanlike Driving. American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
D.C. Cloth. Illustrated. 425 pages. Price, 
$2.50 (through A.A.A. $1.25). 
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Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 


did just after the first World War. 









Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 





A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods —and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 


through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 


7755 OCIATION OF 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 


musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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iF WAS with mingled emotions that 
I read several articles in the January 
issue of It~t1nois Epucation, and 
now I would like to present a few 
facts with which men teachers past 
middle age are very familiar and most 
women teachers know nothing about. 

First of all, let me say that I am 
more fortunate than many of my 
fellow teachers. I have been in one of 
the best school systems in the State of 
Illinois for 28 years. Both salaries and 
working conditions are much above 
the average. If I had daughters | 
would like very much to have them 
graduate from college and teach a 
few years, because there are many 
advantages in this type of work for 
women who have only themselves to 
support. 

Since I have no daughters, but 
do have three sons, I am doing and 
will continue to do everything pos- 
sible to keep them from becoming 
teachers. The reason is very simple. 

I have not been able to raise a fam- 
ily, protect them, and help educate 
them on a teacher’s salary. In the 
last 10 years I have, outside of my 
school duties, labored in a steel shop, 
been a carpenter on building projects, 
and a clerk in a store. I know no 40 
hour weeks or long summer vacations. 
| do not have time to enjoy the better 
things of life, and am too busy to 
spend much time with my family. 
If I did not do this extra work my 
family would go ragged and unedu- 
cated. 

Doesn't Fit In 


The failure of the teaching group 
to raise themselves to professional 
status was given as one reason for 
teacher shortage. I would like to have 
some one tell me how I can feel like 
a professional man when I come 
home dirty and tired from nine hours’ 
work in a steel mill or on a building 
project with my hands and face so 
grimy it’s impossible to get clean. 

No, I’m not ashamed of this kind 
of work, but it certainly doesn’t fit 
into the professional picture. Still 
it makes me happy to know I can do 
other work than teaching, and | 
learn many things no teacher ever 
learns in education classes. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


How Can Teachers Feel Professional 
Qn an Unprofessional Salary ¢ 





One night in the mill four of us 
were moving big sheets of steel. One 
big husky steel worker asked me 
where I worked before I came to this 
shop. I told him I was a school 
teacher. A look of astonishment came 
in his eyes as he gazed at me a 
moment then he replied, “By - - -! 
You're all right anyway.” The Jast 
night I worked before going back to 
school one of the older men came 
over where I was working to tell me 
goodbye. He said, “Many of the 
men when they learned you were a 
teacher placed bets on how long you 
would last here, but you showed them 
all.” 

Not much imagination is required 
to know from these two incidents and 
many others just what the average 
laboring man thinks of the teachers 
to whom the education of his children 
is entrusted. Professionalism is a 
fine thing for women teachers or men 
who have time to be professional, but 
if the security and welfare of a man’s 
family has to be sacrificed to that end, 
then I would rather not be profes- 
sional. 


All Right for Girls 


Now in answer to many sugges- 
tions or demands that teachers must 
be responsible for recruitment of 
future instructors, I haye already 
stated my position. I would recom- 
mend to any girl who had possibilities 
and an interest in the work to pre- 
pare for teaching, but of course I 
couldn’t recommend to a_ boy that 
which my own sons must not do. 

I helped steer my oldest son away 
from a teaching career. Now he is 
very happy in another profession 
where the public is willing to pay for 
services rendered. His first year out 
of school his salary was the same as 
my teaching salary after 28 years’ 
experience. He is doing as much for 
society as a teacher, and his family 
will have many of the advantages of 
life that mine never had. 

No man teacher in our school sys- 
tem since I have been here has ever 
had a son who prepared to be a 
teacher, nor do I know of any any- 
where who would give their sons any 
encouragement to enter the teaching 
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profession. I know of many, like 
myself, who have used their influence 
in the opposite direction. 


* * * 


Bob, a recent graduate, a good stu- 
dent and a very fine boy, entered 
a good engineering school. After six 
months he came to me and asked if 
I thought he should change his course 
and prepare to be a high school 
teacher, as he was in doubt about his 
interest in engineering. I showed 
him our new salary schedule. Start at 
$2,400 a year, and by spending six 
summers and all the money he could 
possibly save, in summer school, he 
could 15 years later reach the salary 
of $4,100, where he would stop. Bob 
was not interested, nor would any 
other bright, ambitious, young man 
be interested in such a future. 


Clear Conscience 


Some day 20 years from now as I 
hobble down the street on my cane 
and meet my former students, I can 
look every one of them in the eye 
with a smile and a clear conscience, 
because I will know that I never 
encouraged one of them to sacrifice 
the security of his family on the altar 
of the teaching profession. 

Of course the answer is, “But 
teaching will improve.” I have heard 
this story for 50 years. Teaching has 
improved, but not nearly as fast as 
other lines of work. I am getting 
four to five times as much as high 
school teachers received half a century 
ago, but carpenters and _ bricklayers 
are getting eight to ten times as much. 
When the demand for workmen is 
great, their wages go up. When the 
demand for teachers is great, tempo- 
rary certificates are granted to get 
cheaper instructors. And _ nobody 
does anything about it except deplore 
the fact that better teachers cannot 
be obtained for the same low salaries. 

There is only one way to get bet- 
ter teachers for our children, and 
that is by paying salaries that will 
attract better people. Why try to dis- 
illusion ourselves by going about the 
task every other way, such as teacher 
recruitment, foolish contests, and pro- 
fessionalism? The butcher, baker, and 
landlord will not accept promissory 
notes, and self-satisfaction is a very 
poor substitute for family security. 
—Guy M. RuNNINGER, East High 
School, Aurora. 
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Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep”’ 






























Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 


Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators is to plant 
banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 


Have you ana your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply 
mail the coupon for your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasnuinctTon 5, D. C. 








Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. iL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me free copies of 

PERTINENT Facts Apout COAL, 

(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name— 
a a a 

City ~Zone—__—. State 
Name of School 








BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


By Mueller and Robertson. A 
common sense health book with 
a personal style, written directly 
to the student. This text is short. 
It can be completely covered in 
the time usually allotted, but it 
contains every essential called 
for by the average health course. 
Excellent end-of-chapter material. 
Clear illustrations and diagrams. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. Second edition of 
a successful new biology. Im- 
proved illustrations and added 
self-pronouncing glossary. Teach- 
er’s Guide ready now. Workbook 
published this spring. This new 
workbook is outstanding. It con- 
tains 60 varied assignments, spe- 
cial home projects, and a fine 
section on the microscope. Use- 
able with any text. 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel. 
New edition of an outstanding 
physics text. Brings the book 
up-to-date in all developments. 
New editions of Workbook, Lab- 
oratory Manual, and Teacher’s 
Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 


A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. 
New second edition of text and 
laboratory manual. Industrial 
applications still emphasized. 
Recent discoveries included. Ex- 
cellent new tables. 


Changing texts in any of these 
subjects? 


D. VAN. NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION Expands Staff 
To Include Field Representative 








Christine Brown 
Field Representative 


Bias EDUCATION has now ex- 
panded its staff to include both an 
acting editor and a field representa- 
tive whose job will include the report- 
ing of significant educational develop- 
ments about the State. 


Mrs. Bingham Retires 


Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, who has 
been on leave of absence because of 
illness since June, 1948, has resigned 
as editor effective in June of this year, 
and is now living at Bellflower, IlIli- 
nois. She has been editor of ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION since 1930. 

Acting editor of the’ magazine is 
Miss Hope Angel, who has filled that 
position since coming to the Illinois 
Education Association as assistant 
editor last July. 

On February 1, 1949, the associa- 
tion secured the services of Miss 
Christine Brown of Springfield as a 
reporter and assistant editor for ILL1- 
Nois EpucaTIon and a public rela- 
tions worker for the I.E.A. itself. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, executive 
secretary of the I.E.A., continues as 
consulting editor of the journal. 

Miss Angel was a newspaper re- 
porter for nearly six years, four and 
one-half of which were spent on the 
Peoria Star. She holds bachelor of 
science degrees in journalism and 


Hope Angel 


Acting Iditor 


education from the University of IIli- 
nois, the former awarded in 1942 and 
the latter in 1948. For several months 
in 1948 she was a research assistant 
in the University of Illinois College 
of Education. 

She is a native of Pittsburg, Illinois, 
and formerly did reporting work for 
the Marion Daily Republican and the 
Vandalia Leader. She is a member of 
Kappa Tau Alpha, journalism scho- 
lastic honorary, and Theta Sigma Phi, 
professional honorary for women in 
journalism. 


DePauw Graduate 


Miss Brown is a 1948 graduate of 
DePauw University in Greencastle, 
Indiana, where she majored in ap- 
plied music and minored, in English 
composition. Since graduation she 
has worked as a copywriter for the 
Morrison Advertising Agency in 
Springfield. She is an accomplished 
violinist. 

She is a member of Pi Beta Phi 
social sorority and Mu Phi Epsilon, 
music honorary. 

ILL1No1s Epucation will welcome 
information about activities in the 
field of education which its readers 
feel are worthy of recognition in the 
magazine. 
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Spend less - See More with 



















-Tailored 
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COLORADO 


| 


Here’s the modern, carefree way to take 
that 1949 Vacation. The coupon below will 
bring you complete data on the 
Continental Trailways Tour of your 
choice . . . “Thrift - Tailored” to 
your individual pleasure and 


budget. Mail it today! 





CALIFORNIA 
7 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





Tour Department 
Continental Trailways 
315 Continental Ave. 
Dallas 2, Texas 
Gentlemen: 
I'm interested in a Vacation Trip from 


a | Ps a ae to _——— 7 
as ‘wh f ; : ew Town State Town State 
f ame Z x : (0 Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
: ss . + a Trips, etc. 
(0 Just quote the fare and prepare suggested itinerary 
for me. 
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This year ser ser er er er er 


GC thé FLUE we ty 


Get full university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education” on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA. 


WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


SEVEN INTERESTINC SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 





Ph. D., Director 


John H. Furbay, 
TWA Air World Education Service, 


Each of these tours is university-approved. Each 
is conducted by a nationally known professor. Price 
includes all expenses. 


SPAIN— Residence at Nat. U. of Madrid. $1,195 
FRANCE—Tour plus study at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 


Dept. 133 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
e information on the tours checked below: 


"] Britis IsLes | 


Piease send m 


lp | SWITZERLAND 
. . SPAIN | FRANCE (J 
SWITZERLAND—Summer French language courses at CJ Spar 


: " 7 | MopERN INDIA 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. . 


I CJ Post-Wak EUROPE 
BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education. $1,250 | [ SouTHWEST GEOGRAPHY 
POST-WAR EUROPE—Survey of post-war conditions in 
6 countries. $1,096 | 
MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural 
aspects. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 5 


Position: __————— 


Nan: 
EE 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic and Address: ——_—_____———____" 


Social Geography of the Southwest. $318 — State: 








For further information, fill out and mail the coupon. City: 


Phone No.:——— | 
I 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | 
Summer Sessions 1949 

Six-Week Session—June 24 to Aug. 6 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism 
Speech, and Music. 
Nine-Week Session—June 24 to Aug. 27 


A limited number of nine-week courses in Journalism, Speech, Edu- 
cation, and Liberal Arts. All courses in the School of Commerce meet 
for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—Aug. 6 to Aug. 27 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in 
Education and are interested in furthering their professional growth. 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers . . . 


—A distinguished faculty 
—A wide variety of courses leading to degrees, B.S., B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., B.S.J., M.S., M.Mus., 


‘ 





and Ph.D. 
—A summer resort atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan 


—Opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages of the 
campus and of the Chicago area. 


For bulletins write to . . . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


116 Pearsons Hall ~ Evanston, Illinois 
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—Peoria Star Photo 


A ND so Johnny entered the first 
grade iast fall. Johnny is a typical 
Illinois boy beginning his 
career in a typical Illinois school. But 
his school is quite different from the 
one his mother and father attended. 
Many changes have been made in the 
classroom, the curriculum, in meth- 
ods, materials, procedures, and in the 
teacher herself. 

Of special interest to little Johnny 
is the program of musical activities 
that are a regular part of his school 
day. After a few months he is sing- 
ing many songs—songs that tell about 
things that are interesting to him. He 
has found his singing voice; he has 
learned to rhythms 
through free bodily movements and 
he has had experience in listening to 
fine music. He has been making 
steady progress because his teacher 
has been carefully trained to teach 
music to beginning children. 


Rural Schools, Teo 


Now Johnny's school is no excep- 
Illinois to the 
impossible to 


schoc | 


respond to 


tion from one end of 
other. It would be 
find a school that does not offer very 
much the same opportunities to all its 
children. Even Johnny's country 
cousin attending a rural school is 
enjoying many of these same musical 
opportunities. In particular, many 
of the rural children come together 
ine the spring to close their school 
activities with a combined Music 
Festival. This festival is the work 
of the county superintendent in con- 
junction with a music supervisor, 
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ohnny 


By LEO J. DVORAK 
Head, Music Department 
astern Illinois State College 


or, in many cases, the work of the 
classroom teachers. 

The next three or four years are 
going to be exciting for Johnny, as 
he will learn many new songs each 
year. He will play in a rhythm or- 
chestra, take part in singing games, 
and participate in folk dancing. He 
may compose his own pieces, sing in 
operettas and musical programs, and 
even attend concerts by professional 
performers provided by his school. 
His musical experiences shall have 
provided him with opportunity to de- 
velop: a) a singing voice, b) rhyth- 
mic hodily movement, c) creative 
expression, d) good listening habits, 
e) a concept of movement and dura- 


tion of notes, f)' an understanding of 


simple rhythm and melody imstru- 
ments, and g) a general musical 
vocabulary. 

In the fourth grade the children 
will be reading music. Some may 
have begun their reading experiences 
even sooner. Many children will be 
studying piano by this time, taught 
by teachers outside of but 
Johnny is studying piano in school. 
His school provides him with class- 
piano taught by the regular ngusic 
teacher. He may begin his 
study of some orchestral instrument 
in preparation for joining the grade 


sch |, 


even 


school instrumental ensembles. The 
schools of Illinois are known for their 
excellent grade school bands and 


orchestras. Of course, the singing ac- 
tivities are not neglected, for this 
phase of training is basic to all forms 
of musical expression. 

Upon entering the 
school, Johnny may not fare so well, 
because many of the junior high 
schools have no organized music pro- 
grams and neither do they have a 
special music teacher. But in 
Johnny’s school there is a well-organ- 
ized music program and he finds 
himself taking music in a_ general 
music class five times a week. 


junior high 
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And most Illinois schools, 
except perhaps the junior 
highs, will give him a 
chance to experience it. 


Here, singing and listening activ- 
ities are presented along with audio 
visual aids, radio, motion pictures, 
interspersed with theory of 
Of course, there is specialized train 


music 


ing through classes in voice, instru 
ments and piano. Also, opportunity 
is provided to play in a band and 
orchestra and to sing in the glee club 
and mixed chorus. There is fun to 
be had through participating in small 
ensembles, if he is good enough, and 
even through solo performance. Out 
standing talent that was discovered in 
the elementary school is given special 
attention and plans evolve to guide 
these pupils so that each may have 
his musical needs met more directly 
The plans include the direction of 
uninterested as well as the less tal 
ented pupils. 


High School Program 


In high school, Johany will find 
the program adapted to his needs and 


He 


musical 


that of his community. will be 


contributing to the culture 


of his environment by performing 
more often for his school and _ its 
patrons in the excellent band, or 


chestra and vocal groups. There will 
be teachers trained as specialists in 
band, orchestra and vocal organiza 
tions. 

Besides this specialized training in 
applied music, he may select a course 
f mu 


in music appreciation, history « 
sic, and even harmony and composi 
tion. For those who are not specializ 
ing in music, there may be a general 
music class, many assemblies, and 
other types of informal singing. ©} 
special significance is the granting ot 
full credit toward graduation for not 
only the music subjects but also for 
the ensemble participation, for a care 
study of 


fully course of 


musical compositions makes up the 


prepared 


materials used by the ensembles. 


Continued on page 
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| N SPRINGFIELD High School, we try 
to give a great many students the 
opportunity of experiencing a per- 
sonal contact with music. 

For freshmen and sophomores, gen- 
eral chorus classes are required. If 
the individual specifies he is particu- 
larly interested in a music major, he 
may try out for and perhaps gain ad- 
mission into the girls’ choir, junior 
choir, a cappella choir, orchestra, or 
band. We also offer courses in har- 
mony, music appreciation, and vari- 
ous small ensembles. For the students 
interested in accompanying, we try 
to give them the experience of work- 
ing with an individual performer as 
well as with large groups. Try-outs 
are held that all interested may have 
their chance for any solo parts, for 
we believe that our own students 
should be featured whenever possible. 

‘The Singing Seven,” whom you 
see on the front cover, are former 
choir members who have mature 
voices of excellent quality. They meet 
one hour daily and build an extensive 
repertoire. Our vocal ensemble serves 
as a most effective public relations 
group for our school. It is much 
simpler to take the “Singing Seven” 
about our city to sing for the Kiwan- 
ians, Lionesses, various church or- 
ganizations, state conventions, and 
other such groups, than to “clear” a 
time convenient for the many mem- 
bers of a large choir. As there are 
numerous requests to perform for 
luncheon clubs, we now schedule en- 


OUR COVER STORY 


| Springfield High Gives Musical Opportunities 





semble for that part of the day. Public 
appearances help students develop 
poise, polish, and personality. 

In addition to our formal concert 
each semester, our choirs also sing 
for various school functions, as Bac- 
calaureate, Award Day, Class Day, 
and special assemblies. 

One event of the year we look for- 
ward to with much anticipation is the 
“Big Twelve Music Festival,” which 
this year will be held May 7 in 
Springfield. The a capella choirs are 
combined, forming a massed choir of 
nine hundred to one thousand voices. 
The orchestra usually numbers about 
one hundred and fifty players. Guest 
conductors are brought in and the 
students rehearse vigorously from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 P.M., when a 
social hour is held. The evening con- 
cert climaxes a most inspirational day. 

This extensive program of music 
inspires students to continue in sim- 
ilar groups in the colleges and univer- 
sities they attend. A few are able to 
become concert artists; a number 
decide to become public school music 
teachers. Hundreds of adults, active 
in our church and professional choirs, 
and our city bands and orchestras, 
were members of fine musical groups 
in high schools. Even in maturity, 
they continually feei the need for 
music, to color and to inspire them 
in their pursuit of a well-rounded life. 


—MARGARET HAUSEN, Director of 
Choirs, Springfield High School. 








—Photo by Seyfort, Patten, and Houts, Georgetown 


Mr. Houts Directs Georgetown High’s a cappella choir. 
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Biss David Snyder began thinking 
about high school graduation, he 
wondered if he would have to sit and 
listen to some speaker, brought in 
from outside of school for some per- 
sonal or political reason, while he 
sweltered under his graduation gown. 

A committee was elected, by the 
class of °48, to confer with Principal 
Glenn A. DeLand in organizing the 
graduation program. Dave was a 
member of that committee. 

Dave planned to continue his edu- 
cation in a small college in Indiana. 
However, he knew that a large num- 
ber of his graduating class would 
finish their formal education at 


Georgetown High School with this 
commencement. 


By 
EARL HOUTS 
Music Director 
Georgetown 
Township 
High School 


The committee desired a new type 
of program. They decided on a pro- 
gram which would assume a meaning- 
ful experience for each senior, one 
which would point out the full mean- 
ing of free public school education, 
one which would look at their new 
freedom with its new responsibilities, 
and one which would be a joyous re- 
membrance for all. 

“Such a program,” reflected Mr. 
DeLand, “should necessarily employ 
the active participation of as many 
members of the class as_ possible. 
This would assist in making it mean- 
ingful to the seniors, and give an 
authentic interpretation of the school’s 
program of democratic living to the 
parents and school patrons.” 

David and his committee consid- 
ered and, together with the principal, 
decided upon a musical commence- 
ment. The music instructor agreed 

propose a program including the 
interests, acquisitions, and _ inspira- 
tions of the class. This included the 
individuals’ personal life-phases of 
community culture (i.e., the home, 
church, school, and the clubs), educa- 
tion (i.e., adult, social, cultural, and 
vocational), the fulfilling of their 
aspirations and an appreciation of the 
opportunities given the class of °48. 
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Each topic was to be given by a 
master of ceremonies and punctuated 
with an appropriate tune by the 
members of the choir and band. The 
accompanying program outline was 
accepted. The salutatorian, Don Fin- 
ley, was chosen to act as master of 
ceremonies. 

_ To make the program as effective 
as possible with existing physical 
plant and personnel, the band and a 
cappella choir were seated in two 
groups at an angle to the right of 
the stage, and the graduating class 
at an angle to the left of the stage, 
so that all were in front of the audi- 
ence. 

The program builders found that it 
was not all jet-propelled. Some of the 
partially or misinformed seniors held 
an “objection” meeting in the princi- 


Whisical 


ae we 


pal’s office. They objected to'a “band 
concert substituted for commence- 
ment.’”” Dave gave them the true 
charting of the course, and once more 
the push-buttons worked. This new 
understanding produced a spirit of 
cooperation which remained evident 
throughout the rest of the year. The 
program itself gained momentum and 
mushroomed atomically into one of 
great public acceptance. 

But—let us read of the reaction of 
one of the spectators, Mr. George 
Kriviskey :* 

A new and unusual type of commence- 
ment program has been inaugurated at 
the Georgetown Township High School, 
and it seems to have “clicked” with the 
audience. 

Instead of the usual commencement ad- 
dress by an outside speaker, a master of 
ceremonies gives a commentary which is 
in short bits followed by an appropriate 
tune or song from the band or chorus. 

Although the barid and chorus are made 
up of students of all classes, the gradu- 
ating class is featured in certain numbers; 
that is, the senior members perform with 
the band and chorus and as soloists and 
ensemblists. 

It must be emphasized, however, that a 
good band and chorus are essential for a 

(Continued on page 267) 


* Mr. Kriviskey, at the time of the commence- 
ment, was superintendent of the Westville Public 


Schools. He succeeded Mr. Deland upon re 
tirement. 
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Make Your Own Audio-Visual Aids 


66 

ls LIKE the weather, everybody's 
talking about it but nothing is being 
done,” says my first hornist, Phyllis 
Edwards. 

That may not be a direct quotation, 
but it serves to show that students 
are also conscious of the small steps 
being taken in this field where great 
strides should be exercised. 

As the reader knows, the closest 
assistance we teachers generally re- 
ceive in this subject is an occasional 
list of available motion picture films, 
which may or may not have any bear- 
ing on the present subject even 
though the film titles may be the 
same. 


Equipment 


Phyllis and I set out to build our 
own set of aids. With a small 35 
m.m. miniature camera (cost $38) 
and a set of mail order photo-flood 
lamps (three at $1.25 each), we 
spent several evenings taking koda- 
chromes (“colored stills”) of our 
band students “in action” ; i.e., play- 
ing a scale or some similar project 
from a blackboard. 

These projects followed a set of 
three booklets for band students 
called “An Approach to Musician- 
ship.” This course had just been com- 
pleted after nine years of constant 
endeavor, and mimeographed for our 
students’ use. 

The oboe player, Sarah Dietkus, 
who is also an avid art student, be- 
came interested in our little work. 
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She supervised many of the black- 
board drawings and color arrange- 
ments of clothing and background. 
A “copy lens” was bought (for $3.20) 
to make pictures of outlines and 
charts. 

Aiter ali the shots were taken and 
developed, work was started on mak- 
ing recordings of the music or project 
in each picture. A running com- 
mentary was written for use in mak- 
ing continuity and explanations where 
needed. Several mornings, beginning 
one hour before school started, were 
needed to record the continuity and 
student playing. 

At the end of nine weeks we had 
a synchronized 15-minute audio- 
visual aid to the first booklet. This 
was presented to beginning students 
in band. In a quarter of an hour of 
viewing and listening via this magic 
carpet, students gained a _ kaleido- 
scopic picture of the heretofore un- 
known mystic road of music which 
they themselves would travel during 
the ensuing school year. Having seen 
the sign-posts, the general direction, 
and the condition of the road, each 
started his own journey with zeal. 

Formerly, teachers were exhorted 
to “learn to write a good letter” and 
“learn to think on your feet.” Later. 
“each teacher should learn to type and 
run the mimeograph machine.” To 
day, the same theme might go, “Your 
own audio-visual aids are most ef 
fective—learn to make them.” 

-Eart Hovuts, Georgetown Town 
ship High School. 
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GEOMETRY 


fills an imperative need .... 


By BJARNE J. ULLSVIK 


Professor of Mathematics, Illinois State Normal University 


A RECENT publication by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals entitled, “Impera- 
tive Needs of Youths of Secondary- 
School Age”! is of importance to all 
persons concerned with the purpose 
of .a secondary school curriculum. 
Imperative Need Number 10 is given 
as follows: “All youth need to grow 
in their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and 
to listen and read with understand- 
ing.” The recent Harvard Report? 
recommends the following : 

Though it is of course possible to learn 
to reason deductively without the aid of 
instruction in demonstrative geometry, no 
better example of an abstract logical sys 
tem within the reach of a_ secondary 
school pupil has yet been discovered —The 
projection of the structure of geometry 
into areas of more immediate and often 
more practical interest to the student 
should be taught explicity. It ts only in 
this way that there can be accomplished 
the “transfer” of mathematical values to 
other spheres of human interest, which is 
a primary concern of general education 

The Harvard Committee cannot be 
accused of being biased for mathe- 
matics, for three of the twelve mem- 
bers were directly associated with the 
teaching of, or research in science, 
and no one on the committee was 
concerned with the teaching of, or 
research in mathematics. If the Har- 
vard recommendation is accepted, 
there remains a challenge to the 
teacher to provide the kind of ex- 
periences which will permit the stu- 
dent to realize the possibilities of 
using the postulational thinking to 
resolve problems in “other spheres 
of human interest.” This constitutes 
the great contribution plane geometry 
can make to general education. 

Too often we are satisfied. with 
recommendations by authoritative 
bodies without securing substantiat- 


1 Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age. Bulletin of National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Washington, D.C., 
March, 1947. 

2 General Education in a Free Society Har 
vard University Press; Cambridge, Mass., 1945, 
pp. 163-164. 
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ing experimental evidence ; but studies 
by Fawcett? Ulmer,* and Gadske 
substantiate that, not only can the 
teaching of geometry improve the 
critical thinking of the individual, but 
the traditional values of plane geom- 
etry are retained. Perhaps not as 
many theorems will be proven, but the 
understanding of those theorems and 
the logical structure of plane geom- 
etry has been affected by this experi- 
mental evidence, but not sufficiently 
to provide for the kind of transfer 
which is possible or as recommended 
by the Harvard Report 


Critical Thinking 


The teacher is usually disturbed at 
his first attempt to teach geometry to 
improve critical thinking, because he 
is at a loss as to the kind of experi- 
ences to provide. He is not entirely 
to blame, for only a few texts are 
available which will give him the 
security he will find in teaching the 
traditional type. Some improvement 
is evident in recent publications, but 
teachers will need to give their sup- 
port if publishers are to be encour- 
aged in making a sincere attempt to 
provide texts consistent with the Har- 
vard Report recommendation and the 
demands of Imperative Need Number 
10. 

Tests of critical thinking place the 
teacher in the same dilemma, for at 
present there are but two commercial 
tests designed to provide some meas- 
ure of critical thinking—‘The Co- 
operative Test of Social Studies 
Abilities,”® and the ‘“Watson-Glaser 
_*Harold P. Fawcett, The Nature of Proof. 
The Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics (Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1938). : 

* Gilbert Ulmer, Teaching Geometry to Cul 
tivate Reflective Thinking: An Experimental 
Study with 1239 High School Pupils, Journal 
of Experimental Education, Vol. 8 (September, 


1939), p 25. 

5 Edward Richard Gadske, Demonstrative 
Geometry @s a Means for Improving Critical 
Thinking, Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation 
(Northwestern University, June, 1940). 

°J. W. Wrightstone, Cooperative Test of So- 
cial Studies Abilities. Cooperative Test Service, 
New York, 1936. 
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Test of Critical Thinking.’? F. C. 
Hackman, of Lexington, Illinois, and 
the author have attempted to develop 
a test to measure what we choose to 
call, “Critical Judgment.” This test 
was initiated because of the dearth of 
tests available to measure those as- 
pects of critical thinking which can 
be taught through the media of plane 
geometry. Unless the teacher indi- 
cates that he is concerned enough 
about an objective to include a meas- 
ure of it in his testing program, the 
students will not put much learning- 
emphasis upon that objective. Stu- 
dents tend to study for what the 
teacher thinks is important enough to 
test for. 

One hears much about the impor- 
tance of a curricular organization 
which attempts to teach directly for 
the common learnings. Critical think- 
ing can be considered as a common 
learning ; for an enlightened, critical- 
thinking populace is necessary to 
maintain a democratic way of life. 
The core curriculum, or common 
learnings program, provides a great 
challenge to secondary education, but 
as yet the commonly accepted sub- 
ject-organized curriculum has not 
realized its potentiality to meet the 
ten imperative needs. At least much 
experimentation will be necessary to 
prove that basic needs cannot be met 
by a subject-organized curriculum. 

The potentialities of plane geometry 
have been explored only by the 
frontier teachers. It seems like a sen- 
sible first step to encourage teachers 
of each subject area to experiment 
with different approaches to provide 
for basic needs of American youth. 

(Continued on page 265) 


7 Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking. 
World Book 
New York, 1943. 


Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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T HIS ARTICLE deals neither with ter- 
minal nor with terminating education. 
Rather it aims to present an argu- 
ment for providing potentially endless 
education and for laying adequate 
foundations through our secondary 
educational system—the present-day 
high school and so-called junior col- 
lege—whereby the major purposes 
of continued learning in school and 
in life may be achieved. The thought 
presented here may well be a chal- 
lenge to afford an opportunity for 
continued learning after high school 
graduation or after the earning of a 
baccalaureate degree, even after grad- 
uate degrees. 

Numerous writers have well stated 
the objectives of junior or community 
colleges. It may appear superfluous 
to add others, but such is the audacity 
of the writer. Most of the previous 
discussions and studies pertaining to 
the functions of junior colleges can 
be classified generally under such 
headings as: Cultural Development, 
Preparatory Studies and Procedures, 
Terminal Education, or (Guidance 
Functions. The reader may make his 
own list and may want to include such 
purposes as Personal Popularization, 
or Intelligent Use of Leisure Years, 
or even Matrimonial Wildcatting. 
Believe it or not, such purposes often 
are dominating concomitants of jun- 
ior college or four-year college 
courses. 

Turning to the thoughts at hand, 
we find the already timeworn state- 
ment that the G.I.’s brought back new 
challenges to educators. This time, 
however, let us talk of challenges not 
only to educators, but to communities, 
to laymen, and to legislators, in mak- 
ing provisions for adequate continued 
learning—challenges that might go 
unheeded ; but if they do, it will be 
to the everlasting shame of educa- 
tional administrators, local communi- 
ties, and state legislatures. 


Consciousness 


The lowly G.I. went to all corners 
of the earth. He saw how people live, 
or merely exist in thousands of varia- 
tive homes. He saw the power of 
armed force; he marvelled at the 
effectiveness of educationally devel- 
oped, scientific weapons. He pondered 
on the progress of human physical 
care, on the many, almost unbelievable 
achievements of man when he had the 
necessary “know how.” The G.I. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


can make education endless 


By EARL R. SIFERT 


Superintendent, Proviso Township High School, Maywood 


thought of his own individual poten- 
tialities in life ; of the return to the old 
home town. He had seen physical, 
scientific, and industrial evidence of 
educational products in action. “He 
had become aware of the powers of 
education. He had developed an edu- 
cational consciousness. 


It took a world war to bring to the 
surface, and to crystalize educational 
consciousness as another objective of 
all education. It has in reality always 
heen a seriously neglected objective. 
Be it elementary, secondary, or colle- 
giate education, that institution which 
fails to send out a graduate with a 
highly developed educational con- 
sciousness, an awareness of the pow- 
ers of education in the individual, that 
institution has failed miserably in so 
far as that one person is concerned. 


And Conscience 


But the G.I. came back with some- 
thing else. He returned with a chal- 
lenge to colleges, and especially to the 
junior colleges, to give him more edu- 
cation. The arousal of his educational 
consciousness drove him onward. He 
came back with an educational con- 
science—a determination to get more 
of that basic and powerful ingre- 
dient called education. Upon his 
return he made added justifiable 
demands of colleges and universities, 
but particularly of his own com- 
munity, of his own state, that he be 
afforded more of learning—more of 
education adapted to his own needs 
—more, regardless of whether he held 
a graduate degree from college, a high 
school diploma, or merely an eighth 
grade promotion. His educational 
conscience demanded more. 





He was not always concerned with 
stereotyped curricula. His was not 
always a desire for a degree; rather 
did he want more learning in some 
particular, general, or specific field. 
He cared little that some of the sub- 
jects he wanted to study were not 
listed in the sacred columns of exist- 
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ing curricula. He wanted more edu- 
cation, more learning that would help 
him fit into his own community as a 
valuable, serviceable citizen. Yet he 
did not want to travel half way across 
the state to get it. His educational 
conscience demanded more education, 
and that at home. 
Dulled 
That educational conscience is 
being dulled today in Illinois, because 
Illinois does not have enough public 
community or junior colleges pre- 
pared to offer continued learning in 
any desired field to all local peoples 
who have an educational conscious- 
ness, and an educational conscience. 
In Illinois today we do an acceptable 
job in that we graduate pupils hav- 
ing not merely a little book learning 
augmented by reasonable maturation, 
but also having an awareness of the 
powers of education and a reasonable 
desire to continue their education. 


Then we proceed to kill that desire, 
because of an inadequate distribution 
of continuing educational facilities. 
Take one look for comparison. Two 
states, California and Illinois—about 
the same population, comparable 
wealth, comparable urban distribution, 
and with concentration of population 
favoring Illinois. California affords 
her youth and adults continuing edu- 
cation on a far greater scale than 
does Illinois. California’s returning 
G.I.’s and other adults wanting ver- 
satile education, find available over 
four times as many public junior col- 
leges as does the Illinois citizen. Fur- 
thermore, over six times as many 
avail themselves of such continuing 
education in California as in Illinois. 

Is there any reason why California, 
or any other state with comparable 
wealth, should provide its youth with 
non-terminating education on a scale 
four times as great and versatile as 
does Illinois? California recognizes 
an educational conscience. She culti- 


(Continued on page: 264) 
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Both are provided for 
at Evanston Township 
Community College. 


By 
WILLIAM R. WOOD 


Director 


ful study had been made by the 
group, the Work-Study Plan jointly 
sponsored by the Evanston Chamber 
of Commerce and by the Evanston 
Township Communiiy College was 
evolved as an important first step 
in the work of the Educational Liai- 
son Committee. Young people, es- 
pecially of the type desired, could be 
encouraged to live and work in 
the Evanston area, it was thought, 


WORK and STUDY 


= is nothing new about stu- 
dents working all or part of their way 
through college. That is one of the 
great traditions in American educa- 
tion. Almost every college and uni- 
versity in the land maintains some 
type of employment service to assist 
young men and women in finding 
jobs to help defray their expenses. 
Probably more than 50 percent of all 
college students before World War II 
were partially or wholly self-support- 
ing. In some cases young persons 
have earned considerably more as stu- 
dents than for several years after 
graduation. 


Sponsorship 


The new wrinkle featured in the 
Work-Study Plan adopted last Sep- 
tember by the Evanston Township 
Community College lies in the origin 
of its sponsorship. Student job op- 
portunities are rounded up, not by 
the Community College, but by the 
local Chamber of Commerce! In a 
sense the job seeks the student. 

When it became increasingly evi- 
dent that Evanston was becoming the 
merchandising center of the rapidly 
developing commercial and industrial 
interests along the North Shore, the 
Evanston Chamber of Commerce 
recognized the importance of estab- 
lishing the community as a highly 
desirable place in which to live and 
work. To practical-minded business 
men the growing need was not for 
top-flight professional persons nor for 
highly skilled technicians in industry, 
but for superior grade workers and 
citizens. 

These would not be laborers in the 
common understanding of the word, 
but persons with a relatively broad 
background of general information 
and genuine interest in participat- 
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ing actively in community affairs ; 
persons capable of becoming super- 
visors, departmental managers, 
buyers, and perhaps organizers and 
owners of their own small businesses. 
Among personal attributes, stability 
would be in greater demand than 
brilliance. Willingness to work, 
adaptability, cooperativeness, and the 
capacity to work successfully with 
other persons would stand high on 
the list of desirable qualities to be 
sought in the young people whom 
the Chamber of Commerce wished to 
attract as permanent residents of the 
North Shore community. 


A quick check of population statis- 
tics for the area showed that, poten- 
tially at least, boys and girls of the 
type desired were not in short supply. 
The concern, then, was not to pull 
in persons from beyond easy commut- 
ing range, but to hold and to develop 
what was already at hand. 


Liaison 


An Educational Liaison Committee 
was appointed by the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce to consider the 
problem. The president of an electri- 
cal pump manufacturing company ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the group, 
which included the vice-president of 
a large department store (the presi- 


‘dent of the Chamber of Commerce), 


the vice-president of a company manu- 
facturing radio and television equip- 
ment, the president of a well-known 
textbook publishing company, the 
owner of a stationery and office sup- 
plies store, and the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The director 
of the new Community College readily 
accepted an invitation to join in the 
discussions of the Educational Liaison 
Committee. 

After extensive inquiries and care- 
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through increased opportunities to 
study there. 

A survey of the part-time job 
opportunities in the area received a 
quick response from prospective em- 
ployers in business and in industry. 
Nearly 50 firms offered to hold open 
a total of more than 400 part-time 
jobs at standard hourly rates for 
Community College students who 
might need work in order to continue 
their education beyond high school 
level. 

It was the opinion of business men 
that, in general, the students would 
need to be available on a regular 
schedule that would permit them to 
be on the job for a half day at a time, 
or they would not be of.much value 
to their employers. Consequently 
the Community College agreed to 
operate a flexible schedule with a full 
program of studies for morning, after- 
noon, and evening classes. In other 
words, when a student enrolled at the 
Community College, his class attend- 
ance would be tailor-made to fit his 
work schedule. 


Counseling 


Moreover, whenever a_ student’s 
ultimate educational goal permitted, 
the employment and counseling serv- 
ice of the college would attempt to 

(Continued on page 255) 
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T HE FAILURE of the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly to provide suffi- 
cient State aid to care for the needs 
of the schools brought to the Chicago 
Division, rather sharply, the necessity 
to call those needs to the attention 
of the citizen groups interested in edu- 
cation. 

As a result, the Public Relations 
Committee of the Chicago Division 
drew up, in March of 1948, a long- 
term plan: 1) to promote an under- 
standing’ of the schools by citizen 
groups and the general public in the 
Chicago area, 2) to alert them to the 
financial needs of the schools, and 
3) to organize within the teaching 
groups for effective legislative work 
in preparation for the meeting of the 
Sixty-sixth General Assembly. 

American Education Week fur- 
nished the necessary starting point 
in the theme, “Strengthening the 
Foundations of Freedom.” The seven 
critical areas in education which were 
stressed during the week became the 
focal points for the attention of the 
teachers as well as that of civic and 
professional groups organized on a 
city-wide basis. 


Steering Committee 


Early in March of last year the 
Chicago Division called together all 
teacher organization leaders, the 
assistant superintendents, and the 
department heads from the central 
office of the Chicago schools to act as 


Art students in the Chicago schools painted 


ni * Chicago Dintion Emphasizes 


Public Relations 


By 
EDNA M. SIEBERT 


Public Relations Chairman 
Chicago Division, I.E.A. 


a planning or steering committee in 
the formulation of plans for a city- 
wide observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. The planning committee 
authorized the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Chi- 
cago Division to request 74 civic, 
welfare, and professional organiza- 
tions to meet with them to work out 
the final plans for calling to the 
attention of the general public the 
crisis in education. 

The conference in April was held 
in the Board of Education rooms and 
was attended by representatives of 
all teacher groups and 35 civic 
groups. The group authorized the 
printing of a letterhead and set up 
central committees on 1) preparation 
of material, 2) speakers, 3) use of the 
radio, 4) newspaper publicity, 5) 
posters, 6) library participation, and 
7) school participation, to act as a 
clearing house and to work with sim- 
ilar committees in the cooperating 
organizations. 

The chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Chicago Divi- 
sion, Mrs. Edna M. Siebert, was 
chosen as general chairman of the 
city-wide committee. Mr. Robert 
Gregg, president of the Chicago Divi- 
sion; Mrs. Abraham Saperstein, pres- 
ident of the Chicago region of Illinois 
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Billboards, posters, newspapers, 
radios, speakers, libraries, and 
schools are all utilized to call 
attention to education's needs. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Mr. Walter Swanwick of the 
Cook County Council of the Ameri- 
can Legion were selected by the group 
to act as advisory chairmen. 

A committee headed by Mrs. L. F. 
Passow of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation prepared a five-page bibliogra- 
phy of material on the topics covering 
the critical areas facing the schools 
at the present time: Learning to Live 
Together, Improving the Educational 
Program, Securing Qualified Teach- 
ers, Providing Adequate Finance, 
Safeguarding Our America, Promot- 
ing Health and Safety, Developing 
Worthy Family Life. 


Speakers Bureau 


Miss Goldie Howes, a member of 
the Chicago Division, headed another 
committee which requested each par- 
ticipating organization to furnish one 
or more speakers. She received, from 
cooperating organizations, the names 
of 73 outstanding speakers who were 
willing to be called upon to discuss 
the needs of the schools as based upon 
the critical areas previously listed. 

The bibliography and list of speak- 
ers were made avaiiable to all par- 
ticipating groups. The P-T.A. sent 
copies to each P-T.A. president and 


(Continued on page 266) 
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AMERICA 





HUNGARY 


’ 
W. ALL talk about world peace and 
international friendship but so few 
of us actually do anything about it. 
If only we would all take a tip from 
our small school children—the most 
unspoiled and unprejudiced of diplo- 
mats—perhaps such a world would 
ultimately be realized. 

sack in 1946, the teachers, pupils, 
and parents of Flossmoor, Illinois, 
Public School, originated a plan of 
direct communication between them- 
selves and distressed families over- 
seas, calling themselves “The Am- 
bassadors of Friendship.” 

Volunteer workers collected names 
of distressed families through people 
in the community knowing relatives 
or friends overseas, and the project 
was under way. In conjunction with 
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Flossmoor school children 
(left) have more interna- 
tional understanding than 
many adults. Their letters 
and packages go to real 


overseas. 


live friends 





their class work, the children wrote 
letters and collected packages of cloth- 
ing, food, and other small items that 
might be of value or interest. Before 
long, letters of friendship and appre- 
ciation came back from beneficiaries. 

The small Italian boy, pictured 
above, amidst the ruins of what was 
once his home, is wearing clothing 
provided by the Flossmoor school 
children. 


Real Friendships 


Once established, these contacts 
grew into real live friendships, creat- 
ing mutual respect and a realization 
of the similarities between people of 
different nations. Because of the ef- 
forts of this organization, there are 
many more people today in distressed 
foreign countries instilled with the 
thought that 
and with a new courage to face life’s 
problems, not to mention the material 
benefits they have received. 


someone really cares 
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OF FRIENDSHIP 





f 
GERMANY 





HOLLAND 


The Ambassadors are a non-profit 
organization with time, space, and 
office supplies all donated by inter- 
ested citizens. They now have a large 
file including names of needy families 


+ 


overseas and an office force able to 
supply such names and assistance to 
any of us, individuals or, 


groups, who wish to organize our 


school 


own Ambassadors. 

The Flossmoor school children of- 
fer a challenge to all of us—a chal- 
lenge to do more than just talk about 
world peace. Let’s join with the Am- 
bassadors of Friendship and help to 
create better understanding through 
friendship among the individual 
peoples of the world. 

CHRISTINE Brown, Field RKepre- 
sentative, Illinois Education. 
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fosters international 


understanding among 


D Oak Terrace pupils. 


By 


ROLAND WIRT 
Oak Terrace School 
| District 111, Lake County 


llighland Park-Highwood 


is Phot by Perey H. Prior, Jy 
Highlas Par 


IN ORDER to foster a better under- 
standing and appreciation of other 
nations and communities, our school 
decided to hold a Friendship Day. If 
our country is to lead the world 
t ward peace, we believe we must 
promote friendship and cooperation 
on the local, as well as the interna- 
tional level. 

The board of education, thinking 
it a splendid idea, offered every aid 
possible. The superintendent, Mr. 
Wayne A. Thomas, every faculty 
member, our maintenance staff, our 
home room mothers, our Parent- 
Teachers Association, and the school 
children soon caught the purpose and 
spirit of the day. Even out-of-school 
organizations offered to cooperate and 
to come on this all-important occa- 


sion, 
‘Friendship Hearth’ 


A late May date was selected to 
assure suitable weather, as our entire 
activities were to be out of doors. 
To make the day mean more, the 
board of education offered to con- 
struct a Friendship Hearth of Lan- 
non stone, with an open hearth and 
two grills to be used for cooking. 
Picnics could be held around it and 
the public passing on the nearby high- 
way would be welcomed. 

A steering committee was selected 


(Continued on page 26) 
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—Redwood Empire Association Photo 


= to the regions of the U. S. 
and neighboring countries will be con- 
ducted this summer by the National 
Education Association’s Division of 
Travel Service. These tours, espe- 
cially planned for teachers, provide 
unusual travel opportunities on a non- 
profit basis. Groups are composed of 
N.E.A. members from many interest 
fields and levels of the educational 
profession, as well as from the various 
races and sections of the nation. 

All tours are conducted between 
the middle of June and Labor Day. 

Prices include transportation, 
scheduled sightseeing, hotel accomo- 
dations, entry permits, a $5,000 acci- 
dent insurance policy, all breakfasts 
except on trains, and specified num- 
ber of meals. 

The tour areas include: 

M ex ic o—Twenty-one-day char- 
tered bus tours from San Antonio 
over the Pan-American Highway in- 
clude stops in Monterrey, Valles, 
Zimapan, Puebla, Cuernavaca, and 
Taxco. A week is spent in Mexico 
City. The tour costs $220. 

Cuba — Fifteen days of travel. 
Groups will leave Miami by boat and 
sail past Morro Castle into Havana 
for a week’s stay. Several days will 
also be spent at Matanzas and Cien- 
fuegos with visits into scenic, indus- 
trial, and rural areas of the provinces. 
The tour price is $190. 

New England - Quebec — Five 
tours are scheduled. Two groups will 
leave Chicago and travel by train to 
Albany before taking the chartered 
bus for the trip to Boston, Salem, 
Portland, through the White Moun- 
tains and into Canada. Several days 


will be spent in Quebec and Montreal 
before returning to the U. S. through 
Vermont and to Albany. An over- 
night stop will be made at Niagara 
Falls. These 21-day tours cost $234. 

Another group will leave Chicago, 
and in addition to the itinerary 
sketched above, a two-day boat trip 
will be made down the St. Lawrence 
River and into the scenic Saguenay 
River gorge. The tour price is $270. 

A 21-day chartered bus trip will 
originate in Washington. This tour 
costs $203. 

A special 14-day tour will follow 
the N.E.A. convention in Boston. 
This tour includes the Saguenay River 
trip as well as visits to the New Eng- 
land and Quebec cities listed above. 
The price is $183. 

Eastern Cities—Two train tours 
are scheduled. These groups will 
spend 23 days visiting Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Williamsburg, Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Niagara 
Falls. One tour originates in St. 
Louis and costs $236, the other orig- 
inates in Chicago and costs $231. 
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The N.E.A. Travel Service 
conducts special tours for 
teachers to U. S. regions 
and neighboring countries. 


By NADINE GOLLADAY 


Information Specialist, Division of Travel Service, N.E.A. 


Rocky Mountain - California- 
Southwest—Tours to these areas 
will originate in Chicago. The 27- 
day itineraries include visits in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Riverside, the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations, Grand 
Canyon, Santa Fe, and Taos. These 
train tours cost $298. 

Canadian Rockies-Pacific North- 
west—Two groups will visit these 
areas. Starting in Chicago, they will 
travel by train to Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Banff, Lake Louise, Columbia 
Icefield, Jasper National Park, and 
Prince Rupert before boarding a 
steamer for a two-day trip through 
the Inside Passage to Vancouver. 
Stops will also be made at Victoria, 
Seattle, Spokane, the Grand Coulee 
Dam, and the mining cities of Butte 
and Helena. These 27-day tours cost 
$342. 

Pacific Northwest and California 
—A 30-day train tour originates in 
Chicago. The group will spend three 
days in Yellowstone National Park 
before going to Spokane, Grand 
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Coulee Dam, Seattle, and Portland. 
They will visit Shasta Lake and then 
drive through the mountains to the 
Pacific coast at Eureka, and south 
through the Redwoods to San Fran- 
cisco. Several days will also be 
spent in Los Angeles and the Grand 
Canyon, This tour costs $368. 

For descriptive folders write the 
Division of Travel Service, N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Detailed information regarding 
college credits for N.E.A. Tour par- 
ticipation will be sent with the folders. 
N.E.A. Tours to Cuba, New Eng- 
land-Quebec, and the Canadian 
Rockies-Pacific Northwest will be 


recognized by the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. The Divi- 


sion of Travel Service and the 
Department of Geography, Indiana 
University, will conduct a special 38- 
day tour of the Western United 
States. 

A 25-minute sound and color 
movie, “Modern Design for Travel— 
Mexico,” has just been produced by 
Paul H. Kinsel, director, Division of 


The snapshots in this display were sent in 


last year. 


Travel Service, and is now available 
for showing to faculty groups, meet- 
ings of local teachers associations, 
State and regional conferences, and 
to social studies classes. The film 
shows an N.E.A. tour group in 
Mexico. It is produced by the N.E.A. 
and presented in cooperation with 
local and state organizations. Book- 
ings are being made by writing the 
Division. 


Illinois N.E. A. Tourists 
of 1948 Are Enthusiastic 


M agic way to stretch vacation dollars, 
in a country that is beautiful to photo- 
graph and to remember. 

E ntertainment varied : fiestas, receptions, 
bull fights, museums, floating gardens, 
markets, pyramids, night clubs. 

- pert planning by N.E.A. Travel Serv- 
ice and competent execution of plans 
by conductor and drivers. 
nnumerable kindnesses by N.E.A. hosts 
and hostesses of Mexico, as well as by 
natives met casually. 

C ongenial tour companions from th« 
length and breadth of the U.S.A. 
pportunity on all sides to create friendly 
relations with an understanding people 


That’s how Miss Ruth Ann Hohler 


Illinois teachers who went on N.E.A. tours 


They represent (clockwise from top of page) the lighthouse at Pemaquid Point, Portland, 


Maine; a French family on the Isle of Orlea in the St. Lawrence River; an N.E.A. tour group 
at Morro Castle, Havana; Fort Ticonderoga, ! » York (left), and pillar in front of the Government 
Hut in the old pioneer village of Salem, Massachusetts; the Wishing Well at The House of Seven 
Gables in Salem; Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia; N.E.A. tour travelers at Hotel 
Fundacion, Zimapan, Mexico; canyon in Yellowstone Park; Mt. Hood, Oregon (top), and the fish 
ladder at Bonneville Dam, Columbia River, Oregon; inside the fort at Quebec; and Old Faithful, 
Yellowstone Park. The photo at top left is of the Redwood Highway near Pepperwood, California 





of Peotone expressed herself about 
the N.E.A. tour she took last year 
to the land South of the Border. 
Illinois teachers who took the spe- 
cially planned trips to Cuba and the 
various areas of the United States are 
equally enthusiastic. 

Twenty-nine teachers from this 
State went on the N.E.A. Tours last 
summer. ILLINOIS EDUCATION wrote 
for their opinions. 


‘No Worry’ 


“It is the ‘No-Worry’ way to 
travel,” said Miss Nellie Doty of 
Downers Grove, who took the tour to 
the Northwest-Pacific. Miss Eliza- 
beth Doty of Highland, Park agreed. 

“I know of no other tours that 
offer so much for so little,” wrote 
Esther L.. Johnson of Elmhurst, who 
took advantage of the special serv- 
ice to travel through the New Eng- 
land states. 

Miss Jennie J. Graham of Rock 
Island was impressed by her fellow- 
travelers on the New England-Quebec 
(N.E.Q.) tour. 

“In every tour group,” she noted, 
“there are people of all ages, from 
every department of the teaching pro- 
fession almost, and from all parts of 
the country, so one can be sure of 
meeting someone congenial.” 

Miss Mary Ryan of Joliet wrote 


enthusiastically of her companions on 
the tour to Cuba—a group of 35 
which included “a few who could 
speak Spanish, one married couple, 
one Negress. And, age seemed to be 
no barrier, since a retired teacher 
and a high school graduate were rep- 
resented.” 

“IT recommend the trips to anyone 
who likes, to travel with a minimum 
of bother over reservations, routes, 
baggage, etc.” declared Miss Edith 
M. Lewis of Elmhurst, who said the 
Canadian Rockies-Inland  Passage- 
Pacific Northwest tour which she 
went on was “thoroughly delightful” 
and “a trip I had wanted for years 
but could not afford.” 

Mildred Finley of East Alton aiso 
noticed the planning and congeniality 
on her N.E.Q. tour. 

“My teaching field is geography,” 
explained Miss Maude M. Sweney of 
Canton. “From my viewpoint geog- 
raphy cannot be taught apart from the 
history and literature of an area. 
Peoples are to a great extent what 
the land makes of them.” 

She also went on the New Eng- 
land-Quebec tour. 

“Train and hotel accommodations 
were excellent,” said Miss Marjorie 
A. Davis of Villa Park, another 
N.E.Q. traveler. “Even the bus and 
the driver did everything in their 


N.E.A. Honor Roll 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Champaign ee. 1934 
DuQuoin (E1.) : Fe ee 1947 
Elmhurst (El.) ...... a hesicipactin tice 
Glen Ellyn, Glenbard Township 

High School ......... aa : 1948 
Green Valley Community High 

School . sscciiniakeee 
Hinsdale ; ‘cinnamon 
Illinois State Normal University............1934 
Lockport . sian sikakieneoetia ae 
Lombard a eee 
Millstadt Community Consolidated 

School .. ; sobensbaasind adit chemi .... 1948 
Naperville vam ‘enitdeeataaseiabeasnal 1924 
Pekin Community High School............1948 
Streator Township High School........1947 
ne a eT ae ... 1946 
West Chicago (E1.) eects ae 1944 
West Chicago Community High 

School SRE Fase Ae ewe ae eee 
RO ge 
Winnetka (EI.) ........ wine ee 


SCHOOLS WITH 100° 
PERCENT N.E.A. EXROLLMENT 





Alton, Clara Barton School 1946 
Alton, Douglas ES GREE ees 1942 
Alton, Dunbar School 0020000000000... 1946 
Alton, East Jr. High School............... 1945 
Alton, Humboldt School ........... pees 1945 
Alton, Irving Schooll................................ 1948 
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Alton, Lincoln Sechool............................1948 
Alton, Lowell School . 7 ‘ial cece 
\lton, MecKinley-Delmar School....... 1942 
Alton, Milton School ............... woe. 1944 
Alton, Rufus Easton School................1946 
Alton, Washington School..............4....1943 
Chicago, Peabody School....... a 
Chicago, Plamondon School............... 1948 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen School....... 1934 
Decatur, French School .......... oe, 
Decatur, Garfield School........................1926 
Decatur, Gastman School... 1926 
Decatur, Grant School .........................1927 
Decatur, Lincoln School ........................1927 
Decatur, Mound School ............ weoeeee- 1 948 
Decatur, Oak Grove School................1938 
Decatur, Oakland School 22.00.0000... 1926 
Decatur, Oglesby School ~.......... ...1922 
Decatur, Pugh. School ........................... 1927 
Decatur, Riverside School ........ acieaste 1926 
Decatur, Roach School ......................... 1920 
Decatur, Ulrich School ....................... 1926 
Decatur, Warren School ........................ 1926 
Decatur, Washington School -............... 1927 
Decatur, Woodrow Wilson Jr. High 
I ie ek eee te da 1932 
Kast St. Louis, Lansdowne Jr. 
0 eR ee, See. 1946 
East St. Louis, Manners School.......... 1942 
Kast St. Louis, National City School 1948 
Peoria, Glen Oak School........................ 1946 
Rockford, Jackson School .................... 1946 
March, 


power to make the tour outstanding 
... We saw and did so many things 
one would never have the time, en- 
ergy, or money to see and do alone. 


... There was a fine insurance policy 
issued to each tour member for the 
duration of the trip. Also, excellent 
suggestions for evening entertainment 
were made by the tour conductor, and 
the group usually accepted the sug- 
gestions. 

Miss Davis took 35 mm. color 
pictures which are now in a slide 
collection for use with her fifth grade 
history and geography classes. 

Marvin Harrison of Willow Hill, 
who was the only man from Illinois 
to go on an N.E.A. tour last summer, 
noticed the safe performance of the 
bus and the driver. 

“Throughout the journey,” he said, 
“there was not one situation that gave 
any suspicion of personal danger.” 


Significance 


Noting that the itinerary of the 
N.E.Q.-3 tour was through regions of 
historical, literary, and geographicai 
significance, he declared : 

“IT consider the N.E.A. Travel 
Service one of the best of the services 
of its nature in existence. I recom- 
mend it to teachers because it is 
something more than just going 
somewhere. It is planned for teachers. 
The lodging was in good hotels. It 
had meaning to state that one was 
traveling with the N.E.A. Special at- 
tention was given which would not 
have been given to a private party.” 

The trips also stimulated a lot of 
reading for many of the teachers. 

But perhaps the best recommenda- 
tion of all was that most of them plan 
to go on N.E.A. Tours again. 

“My hobby is traveling,” wrote 
Miss Harriett Crockett of Canton, 
“so | have taken over 10- conducted 
tours in the U. S., Canada, and 
Mexico. In the future my tours will 
always be N.E.A.” 

She listed the following reasons: 
1) limited number on tour, 2) cheaper 
than commercial tours, 3) common 
interest among the members, +) con- 
genial people, 5) exchange of profes- 
sional ideas, 6) more educational 
sight-seeing, 7) less hurrying, 8) 
good planning, 9) excellent accom- 
modations as to food and lodging, 
10) educational features not listed in 
folders, 11) college credit for travel, 
12) chartered bus for part of trip, and 
13) friends acquired. 
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T HEY WERE delightful, those last two 
weeks in July, when two instructors 
and 35 students from Western IIli- 
nois State College saw the pageant at 
Natural Bridge, sunrise at Virginia 
Beach, historic Yorktown, Colonial 
Williamsburg, the changing of the 
guard at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and the wonders of Wash- 
ington, Annapolis, and Gettysburg. 
It was not a share-the-work plan 
that Mr. Alvin B. Roberts, visual 
education: instructor, had in mind 
when he divided his class into com- 
mittees. Rather, he was giving his 
students methods in field 
tour conducting. They were to learn 
and experience the real responsibili- 


S] vecific 


ties. 

The schedule committee found that 
it couldn’t hurriedly map out an 
itinerary and retire—it had to work 
us navigators to the bus driver, it 
had to choose what to pass by when 
time grew short. 

Nor was the educational committee 
finished when the illustrative mate- 
rials were ordered—it had to decide 
on class and tour reports. 

Were the photographic committee 
members merely photographers? No, 
they charted each day’s tour for his- 


torical, architectural, and _ scientific 
interests. 
The entertainment committee 


learned that their planned-ahead ban- 
quet in Washington and the Sunday 
service enroute were only a_ small 
portion of the real duties. There was 
the tired, travel-weary sightseer to 
be kept happy. 


Daily Audit 


Daily auditing of the books looked 
simple, at first, to the finance commit- 
tee. But they, too, learned the if’s 
and and’s—money to be counted on 
a rocking bus, separating individual 
from group expenses in hotel ac- 
counts. 

Not all learning took place within 
the work of the committees. There 
were illustrated lectures by on-cam- 
pus instructors, films pertinent to 
the tour, the use of visual aid ma- 
chines in class reports, the reading of 
all types of travel literature. 

Perhaps the most valuable and per- 
tinent learning took place in the 
development of the student’s chosen 
field of interest. This interest might 
he any phase of history, biology, geol- 
ogy, music, or literature. After it had 
been approved by the instructor, the 
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W.LS.C. FIELD TOURS 


Teach Teachers to Conduct Tours 


By GLENNA SPENCER 


Webster 


School, Granite City 





THERE'S MORE than meets even the camera's eye in this scene of a 
Western Illinois State College tour group at Yorktown, Virginia. Many 
committees cooperated to make it possible. 


student developed his project into as 
many phases of visual aids as would 
be practical in his teaching situation. 
Out of these interests came materials 
for: the opaque 
models, bulletin 
trated booklets. 

It was not the intention of the 
instructor nor the student to com- 
plete the project before the tour. The 
student was not to go into the field 
with a closed mind. Rather, the in- 
structor hoped that, through travel, 
the student might realize his short- 
comings and be willing to set aside 
the poor piece of work and to develop 
a more intelligent one. 

Knowledge in one’s own field! 
Knowledge in the ways of tomorrow’s 
education! Both received in a practi- 
cal, intelligent, and economic manner. 
That’s Western’s field tours. 

Next fall, would it not seem good 
to be able to say, “They were delight- 
ful—those days from July 27 to Au- 
gust 18, when we visited New York 
City, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, 
Niagara Falls, and Detroit! Ten days 
on campus, three weeks in travel. 
College credits in visual education, 
social science, geography, and Eng- 
lish! What a summer, ’49!” 


slides, 
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Continued from 


give him practical courses useful in 
connection with his job as well as the 
basic courses in general education 
The initial success of this effort has 
encouraged some employers to dis- 
cuss with the college the possibility 
of sponsoring special training courses 
for present or prospective employees 
whom they might wish to consider for 
permanent employment. The ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement to 
the student, to the business firm, to 
the school, and to the community, are 


obvi us. 


From the outset the committee 
recognized the importance of estab- 
lishing for each student a balanced 
program of study, work, and recrea- 
tion. It was felt that the typical stu- 
dent would be able to work a maxi- 
mum of 30 hours per week and carry 
concurrently an average of 12. se- 
mester hours of studies. 

The actual work and study load, 
of course, would be an_ individual 
matter, with physical energy, emo- 
tional drive, scholastic ability and 
zeal, maturity, and previous work 


(Continued on page 262) 








He Who Runs 





By ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON, 


7 
V HERE can I learn how to become 
a better reader? In response to 
this frequently asked question the 
Institute of Psychological Services 
of Illinois Institute of Technology 
opened its Adult Reading Service 
on January 5, 1948, to provide a 
reading program that would make 
it possible for persons 16 years 
and older to learn how to read more 
efficiently. At present this is the only 
all-adult reading service in Chicago— 
and possibly the only one in the 
United States. 

More efficient, or better reading, 
means having a better than average 
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vocabulary and reading with good 
comprehension at a rapid rate. 

The reasons that motivate enroll- 
ments in the Adult Reading Service 
are extremely varied and interesting. 
Just to say that people want to im- 
prove their reading efficiency gives no 
insight into the reasons why. Those 
in their teens are thinking about 
insuring high school and college suc- 
cess. Some college students with 
aspirations to do graduate study know 
that their ability to read may be the 
difference between success and _fail- 
ure in satisfying the increased de- 
mands at higher educational levels. 


N MIFFLIN 


Read 


Illinois Institute of Technology offers a special 
service to help adults read faster and better. 


Director of Adult Reading Services, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Then there are the business men 
and women who find themselves 
“swamped” by the increased number 
of papers and correspondence on 
their desks, while a number of medical 
men desire to read more professional 
papers as well as interesting material 
outside their field. Lawyers, unable 
to do as much reading on all cases 
as they should, hope to train them- 
selves to read much more efficiently. 
Many housewives can not do nearly 
the amount of reading they desire 
and are among those highly motivated 
to take reading training. Always 
there is a group of non-readers who 
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can not get jobs they want due to 
an inability to read, and often they 
make extreme sacrifices to avail 
themselves of instruction. 

The people who already have 
passed through Illinois Tech’s Adult 
Reading Service have ranged in age 
from 16 to 65, in education from 
grade three to doctors of medicine 
and philosophy, and in reading ability 
from total non-readers (having a 
reading vocabulary of less than 25 
words) to very good readers who 
wish to improve their reading skills 
even more. All of them have come 
with the same basic problem—to learn 
how to become better readers—and 
learn more. 

Diagnosis 

Before a person is admitted to the 
Reading Service for instruction, he 
must go through a thorough diag- 
nostic examination to determine the 
present level of his reading skills and 
his capacity for improvement. This 
series of examinations is the first 
part of the program and covers essen- 
tially those four areas that have a 
definite relationship to a person's 
reading ; namely, 1) mental capacity, 
2) basic reading skills, 3) visual ca- 
pacity, 4) personality. 

Because paper and pencil intelli- 
gence tests are dependent upon an 
individual’s ability to read them and 
therefore measure intelligence 


—Photo by Joseph J. Lucas, Jr., Chicago 

The author (left) operates an 
ophthalmograph, which photo- 
graphs eye movements in reading. 
(See the picture of a strip of film 
on opposite page.) Personality, 
visual capacity, and comprehen- 
sion also affect reading rate. 
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through reading, the Stanford-Binet 
or Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Tests are used. These more elaborate 
measures do not call for the use of 
reading skills and are primarily a 
measure of power rather than speed. 
On such tests the person who does 
not read as well-as he might is not 
at a disadvantage in demonstrating 
his mental alertness. 

To measure basic reading skills 
both silent and oral tests are used 


to determine word recognition, word 
meanings, comprehension, and rate. 
Also, the ophthalmograph, or eye- 
movement record camera, is used to 
take a picture of the eyes while a 
person reads printed material. From 
this photographic record it is possible 
to determine the words per minute 
read, the number of fixations and re- 
gressions, the average number of 
words read per eye span, and the 
average duration of each fixation. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





8 New 
*“HOW-TO-DO-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 
Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 

| country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 


help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political ‘clearing house’’ for 

coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 








training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 


or questions about films, here’s an 





Here are the 8 titles in the series: 

e ‘‘HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY vuse’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 

e “HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” 
— analysis of problems of community groups 

e ‘*HOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists 
of group activities, etc. 

oe **HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 
FILM WORKSHOPS’ ’—to increase utilization of films, 
technical skill 


e ‘HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FEsTIVAL’’— helps 
for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 

e “HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
— methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 

e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
MATION CENTER’’— material and information to 
help you locally 

e ‘*HOowW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL” 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 





with lists of 


authentic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Council's eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 
designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 


$1, 


each, or the complete set of 8 for 
postpaid, 

If further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 


Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real 


chewing satisfaction, 
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Visual capacity is quickly checked 
and cross-checked by three visual 
screening instruments known as the 
telebinocular, sight-screener, and 
ortho-rater. All three instruments are 
accepted by eye specialists, and results 
on these visual screeners are used as 
the basis of referral to the specialist. 

Because people who are inefficient 
readers do not always achieve the 
they would like, they may 
develop feelings of anxiety, tense- 
ness, and failure. Conversely, a per- 
sonality problem may set up a serious 
block that iriterferes with an individ- 


success 
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Ti “Our. New 1949 


here! 


ual’s ability to read. Consequently, 
due to the rather frequent over-lap 
between reading and personality prob- 
lems, .certain good personality meas- 
ures are included in the diagnosis. 


Training 


Upon the completion of this diag- 
nostic examination, which requires 
from one to one and one-half days, the 
results are analyzed, and the person 
returns for an individual conference 
several days later. During this con- 
ference the test results are discussed 
first, followed by further discussion of 
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Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 
classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 


442 Pages Larger 
The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the “45. Compton's is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 
Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 


young mind room to grow. 


Ask for the °49 Compton's for your classroom as well as 


your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 


WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Mgr. 
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Martinsville, {Ilinois 
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what these results mean in relation- 
ship to the kind of work or study the 
individual is doing. Recommenda- 
tions about training are made. 

If the results of the diagnosis in- 
dicate capacity for improvement in 
reading, the person is then enrolled 
in an individual program which is 
adapted to his particular needs. Each 
person is assigned to one instructor 
who is responsible for an instructional 
program beginning at the level in- 
dicated by his diagnostic examination 
and becoming more advanced as he 
Instruction 


makes progress. may 
cover any one, a combination, or all 
of the following reading skills: 1) 


word recognition, 2) word meanings, 
3) comprehension for a variety of 
purposes, and 4) rapid rate. Tech- 
niques for rapid reading are taught 
only when a person has at least aver- 
age facility in the first three skills. 

The instructional program makes 
use of a large number of printed ma- 
terials and instruments. Word recog- 
nition and meanings are taught pri- 
marily through printed materials. 
Sometimes it is also necessary to pro- 
vide spelling instruction for those who 
have extreme word recognition diffi- 
culties due to the close relationship 
between the two skills. It is not at 
all uncommon to have to begin teach- 
ing vocabulary at a grammar school 
level to adults in their twenties or 
thirties and older. Often their oral 
vocabularies are much larger than 
their reading and writing vocabu- 
laries. Very frequently it is necessary 
to teach the vowels, consonants, their 
sounds, syllabication, beginnings and 
endings of words, etc., before a person 
can work on comprehension skills 
alone. 


_ ~ 


Skills 


Instruction in comprehension in- 
cludes learning how to do a number 
of skills more efficiently: 1) find the 
main idea, 2) locate important details, 
3) follow directions, 4) draw con- 
clusions, 5) make inferences, etc. In 
definite lessons a person is first 
taught techniques on how to use 
each skill and then is given time for 
practice. The instructor begins with 
simple one paragraph materials con- 
taining a vocabulary at the level the 
student can understand, gradually 
increasing the level of difficulty on 
which each skill is to be learned and 
then practiced. The _ individual’s 
understanding is often measured 
through both written and oral expres- 
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sion. Additional instruction on these 
two communicative skills is provided 
when the person manifests an inability 
to express himself clearly and exactly. | 

For effective rate training two in- 
struments are used: 1) the tachisto- 
scope and 2) the reading rate con- 
troller. The tachistoscope is a flash- 
meter device for increasing the eye 
span. As the eye span is increased 
by the tachistoscope, the length of 
each fixation time is decreased and 
a person perceives more in a broader | 
peripheral span. Tachistoscopic train- 
ing teaches him to see things as a 
whole rather than piece-meal. This 
device projects images—forms, digits, 
words, phrases, and sentences—on a 
screen through a shutter on the flash- 
meter, which ranges in speed from 
one to one-hundredth of a second. 


Rate Controller 


The reading rate controller is 
another device for speeding up read- 
ing and is designed to develop rapid 
eye movements across each line and 
to eliminate regressive movements. 
Through training on the rate control- 
ler and the tachistoscope an individual 
learns to read faster and comprehend 
more accurately because he is trained 
to grasp larger thought units at one 
time. Rapid reading is also a boon 
to his concentration, as he perceives 
more in wholes and in less time. 

The instruction is organized in 
units of 20 lessons each, each lesson 
being one hour long and occurring 
three to five times each week. Some 
people will reach their maximum 
capacity in one unit of 20 lessons, and 
others will require more than one 
unit. At the end of each unit re-tests 
on comparable forms of the tests 
given during the diagnosis are admin- 
istered, and progress is plotted on a 
graph. 

No person who has attended the 
Adult Reading Service has failed to 


| 
| 





make progress. This can be attributed | 
largely to the fact that those with | 


extreme visual, personality, or mental 


difficulties are not permitted to enroll | 
for the instruction after the diagnosis | 


until they have seen a specialist about 


their vision or personality difficulty. | 


Many adults of high mental capac- 
ity have entered the Reading Service 


with an extremely slow rate of read- | 


ing and only average or below average 
comprehension. This is not difficult 
to imagine, knowing that the average 


reading level for the nation is now | 


(Continued on page 261) 















So “4n oasis in the desert...” SS 


{2 


| LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


| 


(—— ) 


| 
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Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 


“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert of textbooks for 
the English program in our schools. It is by far superior to any series that 
has come to my attention in many years. An examination of these text- 
books will be time well spent by anyone wishing to introduce a new book 
for the English course.” 


ro 
| 
o 
| 
| Responses like this have led to the adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 
oO 
| 
a 
| 
a 





ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina 
and cities and counties from coast to coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals—Answer Books—Pupils’ Notebooks 





Write for a wall chart showing the content, 
q method, and organization of LEARNING 6 
ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 











These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Denver 


1949 


Another outstanding program for 
teachers has been planned for the 
University of Denver’s 1949 Sum- 
mer Quarter. Mile-high Denver 
combines a variety of recreational 
and cultural facilities with a cool, 
pleasant summer climate. In addi- 
tion to the regular academic under- 
graduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams, the conferences and work- 
shops listed below will be held in 
the field of education. 


Denver Summer Workshop in 
Education 

Basic Communication Workshop 

Workshop in General Education 

Family Life Institute 

Practicum in Guidance and 
Counseling 

Junior College Workshop 

School Administrators’ 
Conference 

Business Education Forum 

The Speech Center 

Institute on the Soviet Union 

Western Folklore Conference 

Writers’ Workshop 

Language Institute 

Central City Art Studio 

The Lamont School of Music 
Master Classes 

Children’s Theatre Workshop 


SEND COUPON FOR CATALOG 


Director, Summer Quarter 
University of Denver 
University Park 
Denver 10, Colorado 
Please send me a copy of the 1949 
Summer Quarter Catalog. 


Naeme_ —— 





Address____ imaiiien ieee 


City ; — ————————EE 
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WONDERS 


of our world, both past and present, 
may be seen by Illinois school chil- 
dren in the State’s new museumobile. 


By ANN LIVESAY 


Curator of Geology, Illinois State Museum, Springfield 


am CLASSROOM was filled’ with ex- 
citement and an air of expectancy. 
The teacher explained what the chil- 
dren were so eagerly waiting to see. 
Then, at a signal from the teacher, 
the children hurried out the door and 
over to a huge, sleek maroon and 
cream-colored bus. On the outside 
of the bus was the emblem of the 
Illinois State Museum, and on the 
inside were 21 fascinating exhibits. 
The children filed inside and were 
soon lost in contemplation of the 
exhibits as the driver-lecturer ex- 
plained in detail each display. 


Museumobile 


After a count had been kept for 
many months of the visitors to the 
Illinois State Museum in Springfield, 
it was apparent that only a fraction 
of the people of Illinois were being 
reached by the educational facilities of 
the museum. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to establish a traveling Muse- 
umobile which would carry a cross- 
section of the Illinois State Museum 
throughout the State. The first tour 
planned for the mobile unit will re- 
quire twelve months or more, and 
will carry the big bus into every 
county of the State. Since its dedi- 
cation on December 3, 1948, the 21 


| exhibits of the present unit have been 


viewed by over 12,000 people each 
month. Within one year it is ex- 
pected that as many people will see 
the Museumobile as would visit the 
niain Museum in two years. 
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Each science, from archaeology to 
zoology, plays its part in telling the 
intriguing story of Illinois, from its 
remote past to the present. By using 
the wealth of material now in storage, 
it will be possible to change the ex- 
hibits in the Museumobile frequently, 
thereby retaining the freshness and 
originality which characterize this 
newest educational asset for the peo- 
ple of Illinois. 


Publications 


The Museumobile is by no means 
the only free educational service 
which the Illinois State Museum of- 
fers. There are many interesting 
publications which appeal to the 
nature-minded, whether young or old. 
These booklets on birds, wild flowers, 
mushrooms, and mammals are widely 
used in Illinois schools. Then ‘there 
is the Living Museum, a monthly 
magazine devoted to natural history 
subjects and news about the Museum. 
This magazine is used not only state- 
wide but nation-wide as a teaching aid 
and will be sent free on request to 
anyone in Illinois. 

Through its school loan service, the 
Museum performs still another educa- 
tional service to Illinois schools. Some 
of the materials available through 
school loan are costume dolls, trans- 
portation models, kodachrome slides 
of birds, and rock and mineral sets. 
By using these school loan materials, 
many teachers have found that other- 
wise dull subjects suddenly “come 
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alive,” and that quickened interest re- 
sults from visual aids. 

During the spring or fall, many 
teachers bring their classes by the 
busload to the Illinois State Museum 
at Springfield. Here competent guide 
service is available on advance notice, 
and here teachers and students alike 
are thrilled by life-like exhibits which 
tell more fully the natural history of 
their State. 


New Museum Planned 


Here, too, the visitors can see the 
scale model of the proposed new 
Illinois State Museum, where the 
fascinating story of Illinois, past and 
present, will be told much more fully. 
In this new building the Museum will 
be made more accessible to all. There 
will be ample storage space rather 
than extreme overcrowding. There 
will be more of the Museum’s mate- 
rials on exhibit rather than stored 
away where their use is limited. There 
will be a special youth museum with 


workshdps and exhibits of particular | 


interest to children. And there will 
be increased facilities for greater edu- 
cational services of all kinds to the 
people of Illinois. 

You are invited to make use ot 
the present educational services of 
the Illinois State Museum. Visit the 
Museumobile when it comes to your 
community. See these publications 


and use them in your classes. Use the | 


school loan service frequently. Send 


in questions for the Museum staff to | 


answer or specimens to be identified. 
And, whenever possible, visit your 
Illinois State Museum. It is ready 
and waiting to serve you. 





HE WHO RUNS 
(Continued from page 259) 


only sixth grade. In 20 lessons 
most of the people enrolled have 
doubled their rate, as a minimum of 
improvement, with an actual gain in 
comprehension. At the end of the 
instruction people’s reading rates 
have ranged from 230 words per min- 
ute to 2400 words per minute with 
above average comprehension. The 
2400 rate is not frequent, but has 
been attained by several persons. 
It should be remembered that no 
matter how well an individual reads 
he can learn how to read better. The 
training period is not long or time 
consuming. For adults, increased 
reading efficiency means increased 
knowledge and greater success. 
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Kpresentative 1948-1949 Vew Boole 


ENGLISH 


Tressler and Lipman: Business English 
in Action. 


Reddick: Journalism and the School 
Paper, Third Edition. 


Knight and Traxler: Read and Com- 


prehend, Revised. 


SCIENCE 


Rawlins and Sitruble: Chemistry - in 


Action. 


Kroeber and Wolff: Adventures with 
Animals and Plants (Biology). 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Moore and Leahy: You and Your 
Family. 


Harris and Kauffman: Young Folks at 
Home. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Gavian, Gray, and Groves: Our Changing Social Order, Third Edition. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


HISTORY 

Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley: 
The Record of Mankind (World 
History). 

Dumond, Dale, and Wesley: History 
of United States (High School). 

History on the March Series (Allan 
Nevins, General Consultant. Grades 
5-8). 

MATHEMATICS 

W. W. Hart: A First Course in AIl- 
gebra. 

W. W. Hart: A Second Course in Al- 
gebra. 

Butler and Wren: Trigonometry for 
Secondary Schools. 

Herberg and Orleans: A New Geom- 
etry for Secondary Schools. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Rasch: Practical Electrical Mathe- 


matics. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 


©, FRENCH 


in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 
modation, interesting social amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $250. 
Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 
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@ Safer than cash, but just as spendable 
— everywhere you travel 

@ If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, you 
get a prompt refund 

@ Afford instant identification 

@ Good until used 

@ Cost only 75¢ per $100 

@ Buy them at your bank 
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WORK AND STUDY 
(Continued from page 255) 
experience operating as the determin- 
ing factors. Some students would 
| be able to carry no more than 10 
| hours of outside work successfully, 
| even with a minimum class schedule ; 
a few, perhaps, might be able to 
handle ably, at least for a limited 


| time, 30 to 40 hours on the job and 


a full 14 to 16 hours in the classroom. 
In practice, when enrolling students 
the college has exercised great care 
to avoid overloading. There are al- 


ways some who try to insist upon 


CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 
may be used over and over again without 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. 
14 lb.to5 lb. bricks, 
available in 9 soft, 
mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 
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their right to attempt the impossible. 
It is believed that sound guidance pro- 
cedures have definitely reduced both 
school and employment failures. 

On the recreation side the college 
has undertaken to provide a wide 
range of social, athletic, and creative 
activities with the definite aim of en- 
couraging the most extensive par- 
ticipation possible on the part of every 
student. A second citizens’ commit- 
tee is now being formed by represen- 
tatives of various community organ- 
izations, to consider how students 
may play an increasingly important 
part in the performance of community 
services. Early participation at the 
adult level in various phases of com- 
munity life should ultimately be con- 
sidered an integral part of the stu- 
dent’s total education. 

Under the Work-Study Plan a 
student is able to complete two full 
years of college, a minimum of 60 
semester hours, in two calendar years 
—while regularly employed on a part- 
time basis up to a maximum of 30 
hours per week. This requires a 
student’s attendance ormally for 
four semesters and two eight weeks’ 
summer sessions. At the same time 
he is making potentially valuable busi- 
ness associations in the community 
where he is known and where he is 
planning to continue living. It’s a 
gor id deal! 


No Financial Worry 


Thanks to the work-study arrange- 
ment, scores of capable young men 
and women who for financial reasons 
would ordinarily be forced out of 
the classroom at the end of the 
twelfth grade are able to continue 
their education under very favorable 
conditions. They live at home in 
familiar surroundings ; they work in 
the locality where they are known; 
they study under instructors who are 
genuinely interested in their advance- 
ment and success ; they are introduced 
to adult responsibilities in their own 
community and made to feel that they 
really “belong”; they are given a 
chance to study both general educa- 
tion and special interest courses de- 
signed especially to help them be- 
come better parents, better citizens, 
better workers, better adjusted and 
better satisfied individuals. 

Economically and socially the new 
Community College program is sound. 
Higher educational possibilities for 


| youth are geared directly to the agri- 
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cultural, business, and industrial re- 
sources of the area. Utilization of 
public school facilities already in 
existence frequently can be- made to 
serve all basic needs without addi- 
tional elaborate construction expense. 
Human resources are appropriately 
guided into productive channels that 
contribute directly or indirectly to the 
general welfare. Not preparation for 
a learned profession, but an enlight- 
ened approach to living is provided 
for the long-neglected middle 50 
percent of high school graduates who 
are not and‘never have been profes- 
sionally inclined, although most of 
the existing academic structure points 
in that direction. 


Educationally Sound 


Educationally the Work-Study 
Plan is also sound. Preliminary 
studies strongly suggest that employed 
students: typically demonstrate greater 
classroom achievement than _ their 
counterparts who are not employed. 
A job evidently helps young people 
grow up by hastening the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility and 
by stimulating the creation of a sense 
of personal accomplishment. It tends 
to bridge the gap between the some- 
what artificial classroom set-up and 
the realities of everyday existence. In 
the light of practical experience the 
book is illuminated. 

Conversely, students with regular 
part-time jobs are usually better em- 
ployees than workers who have aban- 
doned the idea of further education. 
They are, as a rule, more versatile 
and more alert. They develop poise 
and self-assurance far more quickly 
than their non-student fellow workers. 
They are more adaptable to new con- 
ditions and much more resourceful 
under the stress of necessity—both, 
possibly, as the result of the stimulus 
provided by the world of books and 
by the free interchange of opinion 
in the classroom with others of their 
own age. The Work-Study Plan 
is clearly of great value in providing 
a natural means of gradual transition 
from an all-class-room situation to 
full employment. 

The Educational Liaison Commit- 
tee of the Evanston Chamber of Com- 
merce is convinced that it 
tributing significantly to social as well 
as economic progress by sponsoring 
the development and extension of the 
Work-Study Plan in conjunction with 
the growth of the community college 
idea. 


is con- 
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FRIENDSHIP DAY 
(Continued from page 251) 
to plan details and get things started. 
Each room selected a country. Some 
of those selected were the United 
States, England, Italy, China, Brazil, 
Sweden, Norway, Mexico, France, 
Holland. The customs, dances, music, 
literature, arts, and sciences of many 
of the countries became a part of our 
regular school work weeks before the 


event. Costumes were studied and 


some were made in class, some by 
and 


parents, some borrowed or 





Our Own United States is 
informed and thinking citizens 


unique 


brought from home. Many letters 
were written to various legations and 
foreign country representatives in 
Chicago and New York. Various 
types of literature and information 
were received from these government 
representatives, one foreign country 
even sending a flag. 

All subjects and Friendship Day 
activities were correlated wherever 
possible. Each room made a flag ; the 
art department was devoted entirely 
to this unit; murals became an inter- 
esting part of various classes ; dances, 


UR OWN UNITED STATES 


by 


JOHN VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 


Good citizenship requires knowledge 


and intelligence 


in the manner in which it develops 


This major objective is accomplished by 


Courageously and objectively facing all live issues 


Treating all questions fairly, with an 


Providing the historical background for a proper 


unbiased point of view 


understanding of the great 


issues which face our country and our people 

Tying up all past history with the present 

T - . - 1] _ - 
Leading students and teachers to talk out current problems and to draw con 
clusions based on thorough historical knowledge 


Presenting a well-balanced, complete 
1492 to the present day 


When once you are familiar with Our Own United States, you wil 


and interesting story of our past, from 


never be content 


to use any other high school textbook in American History 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


INC. 


IMinois Representatives: V. F. Jones and S. J. Lachman, Jr. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


<), hy published this spring haw 
CHEMISTRY FOR THE NEW AGE 


Carleton and Carpenter 


Be sure to examine this brand-new high school chemistry 
text before you adopt a new text for your classes. 
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READING WITH PHONICS 
By Hay and Wingo 


A basic method of teaching children to 
read. The program consists of a Pupil's 
Edition and a Teachers’ Edition, which 
gives the step-by-step procedure for 
conducting the program. 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 
By Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 
A new series of elementery English text 
books for grades 3-8. Each book offers 
a complete ianguage program for its 


Send for examination copies 


p 8 oLippincolt Company 


March, 1949 


particular grade. Beautifully illustrated 
in color. 
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both modern and folk, were learned 
in the dance classes. Songs and 
rhythms typical of each country were 
learned in the music classes. 

Nearby schools were invited to par- 
ticipate in the Friendship Day observ- 
ance. State and local police assisted. 

Two newspapers sent their photog- 
raphers to record the event, and local 
amateur photographers took stills and 
movies. Later the complete story in 
colored movies was presented to the 
school by one of its patrons. Later 
still the movie of “Friendship Day at 





IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the focthills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- 


able. 





Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy. Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political ience, Psy- 
chology, Sociology. 

Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
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DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. O 
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presented at a regular assembly pro- 
gram and at a meeting of our Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Fortunately, the weather was ideal ! 
The parade headed by our local high 
school band and escorted by the police 
was captained by Uncle Sam and 
Miss America riding on the back 
seat of a convertible coupe loaned by 
an interested citizen. The various 
“countries” paraded in costume, add- 
ing much color to the event. The last 
of the parade was a float representing 
the Four Freedoms which was con- 
structed and decorated by various 
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committees of the eighth grade. Even 
the kindergarten children, dressed in 
costumes depicting various nursery 
rhymes, took part by riding in two 
buses. 

The parade ended at the Oak Ter- 
race School playground, where a pro- 
gram typical of each country was pre- 
sented over the newly installed pub- 
lic address system. Songs and dances 
in native costume enlivened the 
morning's activities. Special features 
included the crowning of the May 
Queen and the winding of the tradi- 
tional May Pole. At thé close of the 
program the Friendship Hearth was 
dedicated. Community singing added 
to the neighborly spirit. A _ picnic 
lunch, various relays, contests, tri- 
cycle and scooter races, Dad and Lad 
ball game, and Mother and Daughter 
events rounded out the afternoon. 

“A whole hearted feeling of a job 
well done” gave Friendship Day a 
place on our calendar and established 
it as a “must” annual affair. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 247) 


vates it. Illinois stifles such a con- 
science. She lets it develop mainly 
for those who have adequate financial 
means with which to pay high costs 
at distant institutions. 

It is all very well to boast of high 
school diplomas, B.A., even Ph.D. 
degrees ; but if the awarding of such 
recognition terminates learning, then 
education is in vain. America is a 
land of local communities, an area 
where John Doe or Mary Jones has 
a right to settle down to a useful life, 
fully expecting that his or her con- 
tinuing educational career will be co- 
extensive with a good life. Youth and 
adults today rightfully demand the 
realization of this ultimate objective 
of the community college—non-termi- 
nal education, the logical sequence to 
an aroused educational conscience. 
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GEOMETRY 
(Continued from page 246) 

One fruitful approach is dependent 
upon the acceptance of a basic set of 
needs with subsequent provision of 
experiences directed toward these 
needs. The experiences should first 
come through conventional categories, 
for the schools yet belong to the 
people and teachers have subject 
matter labels. Much may be lost 
by trying to go ahead without suffici- 
ent lay and teacher support. Perhaps 
a common learning program will 
evolve, but evolve it must. 


Just what are these experiences that | 
geometry teachers can provide to | 


contribute to Imperative Need Num- 
ber 10? First, the geometry teacher 
needs to motivate students to search 
for, and make school use of, the kind 
of life situations where the role of 
definition will be as important as in 
the proof of a theorem. 


Evidence 


He will find such situations as he 
listens to the Town Hall meeting on 
the radio, as he reads descriptive 
events in the newspaper, the statutory 
provisions of the constitutions of vari- 
ous school organizations, insurance 
policies, court proceedings, the rules 
of basketball or football games, and 
any situation where terms need to be 
clearly defined. He will find in all 
of these areas boundless evidence 
where a changed definition will bring 
forth a changed conclusion ; and stu- 
dents can recall or create situations 
where arguments have or will ensue, 
because of differences in definition of 
crucial terms. The teacher who is 
searching for situations to indicate 
the importance of the role of defini- 
tion will not be disappointed, for 
defined and undefined terms are es- 
sential to clarity of expression. 

Second, assumptions also guide the 
direction of thought in non-geometric 
situations. The geometry teacher 
stresses their importance in deter- 
mining the kind of geometry, but as- 
sumptions also determine our ac- 
cepted way of life. 

Lincoln dug this out by himself 
and considered it important. The 
Declaration of Independence and 
parts of our Federal Constitution can 
serve as examples of sources where 
students may realize the dependency 
of assumptions to clarify the basis 
for further thought. We live by 
faith much more than many of us are 
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willing to believe, primarily because 
our assumptions are implied and not 
stated. This makes for the kind of 
discrepancies which characterize our 
behavior. Should not consideration 
of the role of assumptions as applied 
to our democratic institutions, such 
as our public schools, be as impor- 
tant for general education as the as- 
sumptions characterizing Euclidian 
geometry ? 

A third area of experiences can 
be secured by searching for inescap- 
able conclusions. Superstitions are 


not looked upon with scientific re- 
spect, because they are not inescapable 
conclusions from tenable assumptions. 

Problems of race, labor, militarism, 
economic theories, and other contro- 
versial areas where biases and vested 
interests are couched, serve as ex- 
amples where emotions dissuade one 
from accepting an inescapable con 
clusion. Syllogistic reasoning, as il 
lustrated by Euler circles, can be used 
effectively to illustrate the every-day 
importance of inescapable conclusions 
from tenable assumptions. Such em- 
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Adequate Housing — New Residence Hall 
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Conferences, Nationally Known Leaders 
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phasis will contribute to the requested 
transfer from the inescapable conclu- 
sions in Euclidian geometry to prob- 
lems of personal and social concern. 
Few objectives, or few common 
learnings, are as important to the 
preservation of a democratic way of 
life as the improvement of critical 
thinking or rational judgment. All 
teachers and all curricular areas can 
make some contribution to its achieve- 
ment. If the geometry teachers have 
faith in their subject and faith in the 
democratic way of life, then experi- 
ences can be provided to premit a 
unique contribution to Imperative 
Need Number 10 through the media 
of plane geometry. “Such emphasis is 
as important for the future scientist 
and mathematician, as for effective 
participation in democratic living. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 249) 
a copy was sent to the principal of 
each of the 492 high and elementary 
schools with suggestions for observ- 
ance of the week in the schools. 

The coordinator of safety and the 
directors of art, radio, library, and 
publicity in the central office directed 
committees throughout the city in 
planning art and library exhibits, pro- 
moting radio programs, and in direct- 
ing newspaper publicity in city-wide 
and neighborhood newspapers. A part 
of the high school art exhibit was dis- 
played at the Annual Meeting of the 





Illinois Education Association held 
at Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

It is difficult to evaluate the extent 
of the work done or the number of 
people participating, as all organiza- 
tions did not give full reports. A 
large percentage of the schools partici- 
pated. The Outdoor Advertising 
Company donated the use of five large 
billboards in conspicuous locations 
throughout the city and put up post- 
ers urging citizens to visit their 
schools during American Education 
Week. 

The Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago urged all its member 
churches to devote time to the prob- 
lems facing the schools, and released 
to the newspapers a statement that 
called attention to the crisis in pub- 
lic education, to the need for recruit- 
ment of young people for teaching, 
and to the necessity for increased 
revenue for support of the schools. 
A proclamation by the mayor ap- 
peared in the newspapers. All par- 
ticipating organizations devoted at 
least one meeting to a discussion of 
the needs of the schools. In most 
cases these digcussions were con- 
cerned with the financial needs of the 
schools. 

The carrying out of the next part 
of the long-term program, presenting 
our legislative plans to citizen groups, 
was made easy for us. The Chicago 
Division was invited to participate in 
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TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
3rd Session 


July 29 — Aug. 25 


Conducted in: 
MEXICO CITY 
TAXCO and 
ACAPULCO 
Mexico’s Most Picturesque Spots 


COURSES: To acquaint its students 
with Mexico, its civilization, history, 
art, music, LANGUAGE, etc. 
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Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, etc. 


A delightful Summer Vacation interlude 
of Study and Travel at a very low cost. 
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a conference called by the Citizens 
Schools Committee, a group of repre- 
sentatives of approximately one hun- 
dred city-wide organizations inter- 


ested in the schools. This group 
adopted a program which included 
all the basic points in the Chicago 
Division legislative program. The 
president and legislative committee 
chairman of the Chicago Division will 
continue to meet regularly with the 
Citizens Schools Committee during 
the legislative session. 

As has been the practice in the past, 
the Chicago Division has organized 
a conference group made up of the 
teacher organizations, the legislative 
committee representative of the Board 
of Education, and interested citizen 
groups to meet regularly to discuss 
the progress of legislation and plan 
to advance school bills. 


Long-Term Program 


Our long-term program of public 
relations-legislative work as originally 
outlined contained plans for the teach- 
ers as well as for the citizens inter- 
ested in the schools. To acquaint the 
key workers in the Chicago Division 
with the legislative and public rela- 
tions plans for the year, our vice- 
president, Richard McVey, and our 
field worker, Maurice Crew, met with 
the district and school chairmen in 
15 small discussion groups. These 
groups organized a “grapevine” to 
send information to all schools in the 
city within a few hours if the need 
develops during the legislative ses- 
sion. 

As an outgrowth of the district 
meetings, a series of three legislative 
workshops were held on the south, 
west, and north sides of the city. The 
following three topics were taken up 
at these workshops under the heading 
of “Legislation in Three Easy Les- 
sons”: 1) Needed legislation, 2) 
What we are asking for, and 3) How 
to get it. 

The first and second topics were 
discussed by a panel of experts. The 
assembly then divided into four dis- 
cussion groups, working with a con- 
sultant, for a discussion of: 1) What 
can be done in the schools to further 
legislation, 2) Cooperation with other 
organizations, 3) How to work with 
newspapers, and 4) How to know 
your legislator and let him know 
what you want. As in our other meet- 
ings, citizen groups were invited to 
participate, and did so to a great 
extent. 
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The next step in carrying out our 
long-term program was a luncheon 
held on March 5 at the LaSalle Hotel 
to which the legislators of the Chi- 
cago area and representatives of citi- 
zen groups were invited to meet with 
the teachers. At this luncheon legis- 
lators were seated at the table with 
teachers and citizen representatives 
from their districts for the purpose of 
discussing legislation necessary to 
meet the needs of the schools. 

After work really begins on legis- 
lation, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee plans to provide a means for 
keeping teachers and interested repre- 
sentatives of citizen groups up-to-date 
on legislative information. Beginning 
as soon as action starts in the legisla- 
ture on school bills, the committee will 
hold “Coffee Hour” discussions on 
Friday afternoon in the Chicago 
Division office. Information on school 
bills will be brought directly from 
the House and Senate by the legisla- 
tive chairman or a_ representative 
from the I.E.A. staff in Springfield to 
all who attend. 

The first part of the long-term 
program has been enthusiastically 
received by teachers and _ citizen 
groups, but the most important phase 
is still before us. The passage of legis- 
lation needed by our schools depends 
upon the continuance of this effective 
work by all teachers and all citizens 
until the very day that the bills are 
signed hy the Governor. 





JOHNNY LIKES MUSIC 
(Continued from page 243) 

Upon graduation from high school, 
Johnny will no doubt enter an Illinois 
college. He has a large number of 
colleges from which to choose to 
culminate his educational career. He 
is well equipped to turn into many 
avenues upon entering college, for 
his training has been guided so that 
he will be adequately prepared to 
step into the final training for his 
chosen career. He may train for 
teaching, for a professional concert 
career, or perhaps to return to his 
own community a more mature and 
cultured citizen to share with others 
the fruits of his training and experi- 
ences. 

And when Johnny looks .back 
through those years in the Illinois 
schools, he will recognize that the 
tremendous amount of guidance from 
skilled hands and the careful plan- 
ning of the curricula have enabled | 
him to reach his goal. | 
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MUSICAL GRADUATION 
(Continued from page 245) 


successful carrying out of this program. 
This is especially true of the Georgetown 
Township High School, and it is for this 
reason that the commencement was ac- 
claimed the best of them all. 


The class of ’49 is now considering 
a commencement of pictures and re- 
cordings of the school’s own activities 
with emphases upon those of the grad- 
ating class. 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 


Processional—/Donald Richie, pianist 

Invocation-~Rev. Mary Hiatt 

Welcome: The Interests, Acquisitions, and .\s- 
pirations of a Graduating Class in America 
Don Finley, Salutatorian 

“America, the Beautiful”--audience, class, band, 
choir 

Master of Ceremonies—Class acquisitions; Citi 
zenship: Community culture, the importance of 
the individual's prerogative. 

“The Time For Making Songs Has Come’’—vocal 
solo, Martha Owens, °48, accompanied by Miss 
Carol Ronchetta 

M. C.—Community culture: The Church as an 
Institution 

“All in the April Evening’—a cappella choir, 
directed by Ronald Miethe, °48 


M. C.—Community culture: The Home as an 
Institution 

“Oh! What a Beautiful Morning’—a_ cappella 
choir 


M. C.—Community culture: The School as an 
Institution 

“Gloria Patri,”’ ““Adoremus Te” 

M. C.—Community culture: Service clubs 

“Stouthearted Men"——a cappella choir, accom- 
panied by brass quartet, arrangement by Jean 
Maffett, "48, Jean Maffett, "48, Martha Owens, 
"48, Belva Whitaker, VonDel Wooden 

M. C.—Education: Adult, social, cultural, voca 
tional 

“Tilinois Loyalty,”’ University of Illinois Song 
band, choir, audience 

M. C.—Vocational education: Skilled technician 

“Them Basses’ march—concert band 

M. C.—Expert fields of endeavor: Intellectual 
and skillful pursuits 


a cappella choir 


“Promenade” clarinet solo—Ronald Miethe, °48, 
accompanied by Miss Ruth Howard 

M. C.—Worker’s leisure: Values of daily organ 
ized leisure: Vocational leisure 

“Mountain Majesty” overture—-concert band 

M. C.—Leisure: Values of daily leisure 

“American Sketches’ clarinet quartet Ronald 
Miethe, "48, Charlene Richards, ‘48, Lela Mae 
Daniels, ‘48, Tom Maudlin 

M. C.—Leisure, recreation, theater 

“Southwind” overture—concert band 

M. C.—What percent of us fulfilling our aspira 
tions 


“Sing, Oh Robin, Sing’ vocal solo-—Marilyn 
Pringle, "48, accompanied by Miss Carol Ron 
chetta 

M. C.—Loyalty, trust, and cooperation among 


parents, children, and teachers 
“The Bells of St. Mary’s’”—Concert band, choir, 
audience 
M. C.—Other engagements of most of us 
“Beautiful Dreamer’’—concert band and choir 
M. C.—Further engagements, rest of us 
“The Children’s Prayer” 


choir 


Concert band and 


Valedictorian, ‘“Appreciation’—-David Snyder, 
"48 
“Georgetown Sweetheart Song” 


ing directed by Robert Harcarik, *48 


audience sing 


Diploma Presentation—Principal Glenn A, De 
Land 

Diploma Acceptance (highest ranking girl, class 
of *48)—Ann Spang, '48 

“King March” (dedicated to the graduating class 
of '48)—concert band 

Benediction, “The Lord Bless You and Keep 
You”--a cappella choir 


Recessional— Donald Richie, pianist 








mentary Education, 


For descriptive announcement, 


University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION—1949 


Featuring a secondary school curriculum workshop, 
and a comprehensive graduate program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Agricultural Education, Ele- 
Foundations of 
Guidance, Home Economics Education, 
Education, Secondary Education, Special Education, 
and Research Techniques. 


write to the Office of the Dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Education, 
Industrial 








Paul 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 


many advantages 





FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 4 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitabie study with Chicago's 
(Bulletin ) 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, II! 


upon request 
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Changes in Teachers’ Retirement Law 
Are Proposed in General Assembly 


Important changes in the downstate 
teachers’ retirement law are again being 
proposed in the Sixty-sixth General 
Assembly. 

In 1947 improved disability and age 
retirement provisions were arranged in 
connection with the obtaining of increased 
contributions by teachers, increased obli- 
gations in financing on the part of the 
State, and a program of raising the min- 
imum age of regular retirement to 55 
years as of July 1, 1952. 

During the present legislative session 
House Bill 128 proposes that several added 
benefits to teachers be enacted into law. 
Another bill or two to be arranged by the 
I.E.A. Committee on Legislation will be 
introduced later and will seek among other 
proposals to improve the disability bene- 
fits for teachers. 

H.B. 128, prepared by the I.E.A. Legis- 
lative Committee, is sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Clyde Lee of Mt. Vernon, Ben 
Rhodes of Normal, Leon Schuler of 
Aurora, and Warren Wood of Plainfield. 
The main points of the bill are given 
below. The particular sections of the law 
that are to be amended are indicated in 
parentheses. 

1. After July 1, 1949, credit for service 
will be given only when the position nor- 
mally requires employment of 450 or more 
hours in a legal school year. (Sec. 25-4) 

2. After July 1, 1949, the 5 percent con- 
tribution of a member is to apply to 
salary up to $4,800. (Sec. 25-18 and Sec. 
25-59) 

3. A teacher receiving a retirement al- 
lowance in Illinois may also receive a re- 
tirement allowance from a teachers’ re- 
tirement system elsewhere, but no period 
of service credited on such other retire- 
ment allowance may be again credited in 
Illinois. (Sec. 25-44 and 25-49) 

4. Prior service (before July 1, 1939) 
claimed for the first time after July 1, 
1949, shall be paid for at the rate of $50 
a year with regular interest since July 1, 
1939, in lieu of the scaled rates and com- 
plicated interest used previously. (Sec. 
25-45) 

5. Members of the University Retire- 
ment System and of the State Employees’ 
Retirement System who were once mem- 
hers of the downstate teachers’ retirement 
system may make refunds to restore their 
former credit and thus work out a re- 
tirement program under the “Reciprocal 
Retirement Law.” (Sec. 25-47) 

6. A period of 12 (formerly, 8) years 
may be allowed for completing payments 
due on prior service certificates. (Sec. 
25-48) 

7. In working out retirement allowance 
under the 114 percent formula, use for the 
“average salary base” not the “last ten 
years” but instead the “highest five con- 
secutive years,” counting only service 
since July 1, 1939, when such totals five 
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or more years. Also, in using such for- 
mula give credit for any fraction of a 
year when all years of service are added 
together. (Sec. 25-50) 

8. A retired teacher who returns to 
teaching and is eligible to make contribu- 
tions on salary again shall not be entitled 
to a recomputation of retirement allow- 
ance on a later retirement unless he has 
rendered 90 or more days of service in a 
legal school year since re-entrance. (Sec. 
25-52) 

9. Upon death of a retired person, who 
has not selected a dependent beneficiary 
to receive the retirement allowance, the 
death refund to the estate will be any 
excess computed by subtracting the re- 
tirement payments received from the to- 
tal of a) accumulated contributions paid 
since July 1, 1939, b) any prior service 
payments made since July 1, 1939, and 
c) any prior service payments made before 
July 1, 1939. (Sec. 25-53) 

10. For 1949 and 1950 the board of 
trustees may certify each year not above 
$4.700,000 (now $4,180,378) to be trans- 
ferred to the retirement system from the 
downstate share of the distributive fund. 
(Sec. 25-71). 
—LesteR R. Grim, 
Director. 


I.E.A. Research 


Two Illinois Educators Are 
Rotary International Officers 





J. W. Hobbs 


Serving as officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional, world-wide service organization, 
for the current year 1948-49 are two 
Rotarians prominent in the field of educa- 
tion in Illinois. They are Joseph W. 
Hobbs, superintendent of schools for 
Mason County, and M. N. Todd, who 
recently retired after serving for 50 years 
as a teacher and administrator in the 
State. At the time of Mr. Todd’s re- 
tirement, he was superintendent of schools 
and principal of the township high school 
in Lawrenceville. Both men were elected 
District Governors at Rotary’s 1948 con- 
yention in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
will serve until June 30, 1949. 

Mr. Hobbs is a member of the I.E.A. 
governing committee on finance, and Mr. 
Todd is a past president of the South- 
eastern Division of the I.E.A. 





M. N. Todd 





.E.A. Bills for $135 Equalization Level, 
And Minimum Salary Are Introduced 


1.E.A. bills concerning the State common 
school fund and a minimum salary for 
teachers have been introduced in the 
Illinois General Assembly. 

House Bill 187 proposes amendment of 
the 1948 claims already filed so that the 
$90 equalization level for an elementary 
pupil and the $100 equalization level for 
a high school pupil are both changed 
to a level of $135. These amended claims 
would be the basis of the payments by 
the Auditor for the first fiscal year. 

For 1949 claims the equalization levels 
of both the elementary and high school 
pupils would be $135. This would be the 


School Board Association 
Announces New Officers 

EK. E, Clark of Naperville has been re- 
elected president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Board Members, and Frank 
Denny has been re-elected vice-president. 
B. M. Kohler of New Trier High School 
was elected as the other vice-president, 
and Joe Ackerman of Elmhurst, B. B. 
Burgess of Lake View, Mrs. Emma Ek- 
blaw of Urbana, and Robert M. Kreba 
of Mount Vernon were elected directors. 
Two additional directors named by the 
new officers were Earl Belling of Moline 
and F. K. White of Creve Coeur. 


March, 


basis of payments for the second fiscal 
year. 

House Bill 188 proposes appropria- 
tions from the common school fund to 
pay $61,649,700 for the first fiscal year and 
$61,517,000 for the second fiscal year ior 
the purpose of meeting the several appor- 
tionments from such fund. 

Both of these bills have numerous 
signers, including Speaker of the House 
Paul Powell of Vienna. 

House Bill 143, on minimum salary 
for teachers, was introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Nick Keller of Waukegan, 
Harry W. McClintock of West Frankfort, 
James W. Karber of Ridgway, and Lloyd 
Harris of Granite City. It states: 

“In fixing the salaries of teachers, 
school boards shall pay those who serve 
on a full-time basis at a rate not less 
than $1,200 for the school term for 
service prior to July 1, 1950, and begin- 
ning July 1, 1950, at a rate for the school 
term that is based upon training com- 
pleted in a recognized higher institution 
of learning, as follows: less than 60 
semester hours, $1,800; 60 to 89 semester 
hours, inclusive, $2,000; 90 to 119 semester 
hours, inclusive, $2,200; 120 to 149 semes- 
ter hours, inclusive, and a bachelor’s de- 
gree, $2,400; 150 or more semester hours 
and a master’s degree, $2,600.” 
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Preparation for Teaching 
Emphasized at Conference 

Emphasis on preparation for- qualified 
teachers was strong at a regional confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards at Indianapolis Jan- 
uary 19. 

The 14 Illinois delegates urged higher 
standards of certification, special meas- 
ures to meet the crisis in elementary 
education, and strengthening and improv- 
ing teacher education. 

The entire report of the Illinois dele- 
gation, presented by Paul A. Grigsby, 
chairman, may be obtained from the public 
relations department of the I.E.A. 


Bradley Offers Summer 
Classes in France 

Summer cicsses at St. Martin-Vesubie, 
near Nice, France, are being planned by 
Bradley University for this coming sum- 
mer. Six weeks of class work with week- 
end excursions to Switzerland and the 
Riviera, and a 10-day trip to Paris are 
included in the over-all fee set up by the 
university. Courses contemplated include 
French language, conversation, literature, 
history, and regional studies, and com- 
parative education. Academic credit will 
be given. Faculty will include both native 
French and American professors. 


Canada and Northeastern 
Tour Planned by W.1.S.C. 

A tour sponsored by the department of 
visual education in cooperation with the 
social science, geography, and English 
departments of Western Illinois State 
College is scheduled from July 27 to 
August 18. This trip will cover North- 
eastern United States and Eastern Canada. 
Further information regarding the tour 
may be had by writing Alvin Roberts 
at Western. 


S.1.U. Offers Major 
In Educational Psychology 
Educational psychology students of 
Southern Illinois University will be able 
to get a major or minor in their field be- 
ginning with the fall term, according to 
Dr. Douglas Lawson, dean of the College 
of Education. Dr. Wellington A. Thal- 
man, professor of education, will be in 
charge of the program. 


U. N. Contest April 1 

The annual contest of the American As- 
sociation.for the United Nations, which 
has become an established part of the 
classroom work on international relations 
in many schools, is scheduled for April 1. 

The contest consists of an examination 
on the United Nations. A trip to Europe 
heads the prizes. 

Schools may register with A.A.U.N. 
headquarters at 45 East 65th Street, New 
York City, which will send out study 
material. 


Secretaries’ Meeting 

The Illinois Association of School Sec- 
retaries will hold its spring conference 
April 22 and 23 in Moline. Miss Eileen 
Miedke, Registrar, Moline Senior High 
School, is the conference chairman. 
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Illinoisans Give $1,871 
For Teacher-Relief 

Illinois donations to date for the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund have mounted 
to $1,871.05, representing checks from 20 
teachers’ groups and two individuals. With 
this encouraging start it is hoped that 
contributions from this State will soon 
pass last year’s $12,589.55 mark. 

Again this year, the Illinois Education 
Association is pleased to assist as the 
focal point of State efforts and collections. 
It invites all teachers to contribute as 
they desire to the 1949-50 Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. It suggests that all 
contributions be collected locally and for- 
warded in one check payable to Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund, and mailed to the 
LE.A. offices at 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. The I.E.A. will note the 
local contributoins and forward them to 
the N.E.A., which will send out receipts. 


Special Railroad Car 
For A.C.E. Conference 

March 19 is the correct date for the 
spring board meeting of the Illinois State 
Association for Childhood Education at 
Decatur. The date was incorrectly listed 
as March 18 in an association release pub- 
lished in the December Ititnots Epuca- 
TION. 

A special railroad car is being arranged 
for persons from the Great Lakes area 
who will attend the A.C.E. International 
Study Conference at Salt Lake City, April 
18 to 22. The car would take on passen- 
gers at Chicago, Chillicothe, and St. Louis. 
Information may be obtained from Miss 
Marion Allan, 204 North Bourland Street, 
Peoria 5, Illinois. 

Eastern Announces 
History-Geography Tours 

Eastern Illinois State College has an- 
nounced two field courses in the history 
and geography of Illinois. A series of 
up to four weekend trips will be made as 
part of each course. A fee of about $40 
covers two overnight stops on each trip, 
transportation, admission fees, and special 
materials. 


Classroom Teachers 
Plan Regional Meet 

“A United Profession: An Expansion 
of Loyalties,” will be the theme of the 
Annual North Central Regional Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago April 8 and 
9, 1949. The conference is being planned 
by Ruth Ann White of Rockford, Illinois, 
the North Central Regional Director of 
the N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


Fellowships Available 
For Physics Teachers 

Illinois high school physics teachers are 
eligible to compete for the all-expense 
fellowship awards in the third General 
Electric Science Fellowship Program at 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 27 through August 5. Appli- 
cations will be accepted until April 15 
from experienced teachers holding at least 
a bachelor’s degree. 
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THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 














@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
ca’ " 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 928C, Evanston, Ill. 











The Interamerican Summer School 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 4-August 12, 6th Session 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; three hours daily. Formalized 
Classes. Activities. M.A. Degree. All 
Mexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. I. Ap- 
proved. Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413 
Salida 13, Colorado 


ENJOYABLE EARNING 


Summer Salesmen ENJOY helping to 
put DENOYER-GEPPERT Geography Maps 
and Globes, Citizenship, History or Nature 
Study Charts in Schools. It is a worth- 
while service and pays well, too. For full 
information write NOW to 








Denoyer-Geppert Company 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 














Come West in '49 for the Gold Rush Centennial } 
Celebrations; send for TANNER GRAY LINE + 
folder with descriptions and rates for tours of { 
special interest to educators. ‘ 
TANNER GRAY LINE Dept. T2 : 
' 
: 
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320 South Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Conference on Teaching 
Math at 1.S.N.U. April 23 

The second annual Conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics at Illinois 
State Normal University will be held 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Saturday, April 
23, under the auspices of the university 
department of mathematics. 

Discussion groups will center around 
the problems of teaching mathematics in 
elementary and secondary schools. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to partici- 
pation in the Illinois secondary school 
curriculum program sponsored by the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Speakers will be Dr. H. Van Engen, 
head of the department of mathematics, 
Iowa State Teachers College, for the 
elementary session, ayd Dr. Harold P. 
Fawcett, chairman of the department of 
education, Ohio State University, for the 
secondary session. 

Some 300 mathematics instructors from 
all parts of Illinois attended the first such 
conference last spring. 

Driver Training Seminar 
To Be Held at U.1I. 

The University of Illinois will con- 
duct an intensive seminar, during the 
week of April 25, to assist teacher 
training institutions in qualifying their 
graduates for high school driver train- 
ing programs. Mr. Norman Key, ed- 
ucational consultant for the American 
Automobile Association, will be in- 
structor of the course. 

There will be no tuition charge. 


A.T.A. Meets March 26 
In East St. Louis 

The East St. Louis Education Associa- 
tion will be hosts for the spring meeting 
of the Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois March 26 at the Broadview Hotel. 

Discussion groups will include 1) af- 
filiation with local, state, and national or- 
ganizations ; 2) promotion of international 
relations; 3) evaluation of teachers; 4) 
effective legislation; and 5) professional 
standards and recruitment. 

All classroom teachers desiring to at- 
tend must send luncheon reservations plus 
$2.50 by March 22 to Miss Rachael Kuehn, 
3238A Linden Place, East St. Louis. 


Audio-Visual Scholarship 

The University of Chicago is one of 
fifteen universities in the United States 
selected as recipients of the 1949 En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films _ tuition 
scholarship awards for summer study in 
audio-visual education. Teachers or school 
administrators who have a_ special re- 
sponsibility for audio-visual instruction 
may apply to the universities for the 
awards until May 1, 1949. 
To Honor N.E.A. President 

A reception for Miss Mabel Studebaker, 
president of the N.E.A., will be held in 
the Hall of Flags of the Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, during the South Central 
I.E.A. Division’s institute from 3:30 to 
5 p.m. April 1. The State education of- 
fices, museum, libraries, and art gallery 
will hold open house 
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Community Relations Group 
Wants Tax Revision 

That constitutional revision is needed 
to enable Illinois to institute a progressive 
revenue program at the State and local 
levels of government was generally agreed 
at a meeting of the community relations 
Seminar at Abraham Lincoln Hotel in 
Springfield recently. 

School finance and ways of securing 
more State aid for education were the 
major emphases of the meeting at which 
Dr. H. K. Allen of the University of 
Illinois spoke. 

A State commission to act on petitions 
for reorganization of school districts was 
also suggested. Plans were announced for 
the establishment of an Illinois Civic Ex- 
change. 

The next meeting of the seminar will 
be at the same place March 206. 
Administrators Elect 

New officers of the Illinois Association 
of School Administrators are Millard Bell 
of Wilmette, president; A. H. Lancaster 
of Dixon, vice-president; P. F. Shafer of 
Macomb, secretary; and Hal Hall of 
Belleville, treasurer. Members of the exe- 
cutive committee are E. L. Alexander of 
Edwardsville, E. H. Mellon of Champaign, 
A. V. Lockhart of Harvey, and Earl Han- 
son of Rock Island. 

Inauguration Dates Set 

May 5 is the date set for the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Delyte W. Morris as president 
of Southern Illinois University. The new 
president of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, 
will be inaugurated on Friday, May 13. 
Rural Progress Days 

April 8 and 9 will be the Twentieth 
Rural Progress Days for Western IIli- 
nois State College. The topic will be 
“Rural Education in Transition.” 


Look, Hoar, Yow! 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

Spanish Children (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.*)— 
“Children of Southern Spain are very 
much like we are.” “But more of their 
ways are like people’s in Mexico—the 
markets in the street—the way the man 
carried the fish—the music—the village 
fountain where they all go for water— 
the burro with the cart—oxen plowing—,” 
and the nine-and-ten-year-old students 
were off on an interesting three-way com- 
parison stimulated by their first look at 
this new film added to the Children of 
Other Lands series. Reasons and back- 
ground for the similarities reach into the 
history of the peoples and the geography 
of the land inferred from a visit to the 
home of Juan and Luisa Sanchez. Such 
simple things as work and play at home, 
Juan’s trip to the city with Father, the 
new truck and the street markets at 

* Films are 16 mm. _ black-and-white, sound, 
unless stated otherwise; identified by producers’ 


names: may be secured from them or from local 
distributors. 
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Malaga, the on-the-hoof delivery of goat’s 
milk, the birthday dinner and the surprise 
for Luisa, as the film shows them, are the 
beginning of “international relations and 
world understanding” for the very young- 
est boys and girls. 

Iberian Peninsula (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.)—For 
intermediate and high school students as 
well as for adult refreshing, is this second 
of EB’s new world geography series. 
(British Isles was the first.) By use of 
animated maps, symbols, and charts to 
supplement actual photography, we survey 
Portugal and Spain, on the peninsula 
characterized by pre-industrial, agricul- 
tural economy. The film begins with a 
map orientation, shows the people influ- 
enced by Moorish inheritance, the villages 
and rural areas where three-fourths of the 
people live, the six large cities; it shows 
how the land and its products are in- 
fluenced by climate, how industry and 
natural resources relate to imports and 
exports. It contrasts the beginnings of 
modern influence with the predominantly 
primitive as it concludes that the Iberian 
peninsula still awaits the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution. It gives an authen- 
tic and well-organized story. 

Addition, Subtraction, and Let’s Count 
(all 10 minutes, also color, Coronet Films) 
—Billy has financial problems. He needs 
a set of paints and baseball bat, and he 
needs to add and to subtract to find if he 
has enough money in his own little bank. 
Both films develop “place concepts” of 
units, tens, and hundreds, as related to 
pennies, dimes, and dollars, and to each 
other—thus showing the abstract idea of 
“place” in a clear and full-of-meaning 
way. By the time that Billy has worked 
the addition problems his needs have 
grown, for in the film, Subtraction, he 
figures the possibility of buying also a 
baseball. This involves “borrowing” and 
checking by addition. These two new 
films along with Let’s Count (where 
Sally and Joe find how useful are cardinal 
and ordinal numbers in answering their 
“how-many” questions) make a fine trio 
for beginning experiences with meanirg- 
ful use of numbers and ease in their 
manipulation. 

The Microscope and Its Use (10 min- 
utes, Young America Film)—Here’s just 
the help you junior and senior high 
people have been asking for to introduce 
the use of the powerful little instrument 
that helps you see the secrets of science. 
A demonstration is filmed, showing the 
parts of the microscope, giving the names 
of the parts and showing their particular 
function, how to adjust each part cor- 
rectly, how to handle the instrument care- 
fully in use and in carrying, how to clean 
the lens without scratching--and all this 
with both eyes open. The narrator sug- 
gests, in the summary, that this lesson and 
the knowledge of the use of this one in- 
strument, valuable as it is in itself, also 
prepares you to use and understand even 
more complex instruments. The cost of 
using this film with persons inexperienced 
(at any age) in the use of the microscope 
will quite likely be more than saved in 
preventing damage from thoughtless or 
inept handling. 
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YOURS... 
for the Asking 
A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’‘s Advertisers 


To be the first in your school with the 
new teaching ideas, watch the advertis- 
ing columns in ILLiNnots Epucation. The 
coupon on right is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 

14c. Four DeVry Education Bulletins. 
No. 1, “The Use of Motion Pictures 
During the Past Twenty Years.” No. 2, 
“Suggestions for Organizing Student Op- 
erator’s Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” No. 3, “Suggestions for 
Organizing a Functioning Audio-visual 
Teaching Aids Department.” No. 4, 
“Suggestions for Effective Techniques for 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room.” 

37c. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other festivals 
and pageants in all parts of the country. 
One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

38c. Railroads at Work—A 72-page 
booklet in colors containing all the pictures 
included in the Teachers’ Kit, with a brief 
story for each picture. Written in simple, 
direct language. Also includes pictures of 
the various types of locomotives and cars. 
Designed for distribution to pupils in 
classrooms where the Teachers’ Kit is 
used. Grades 1-3, picture appreciation; 
grades 4-up, reading. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

39c. Continuous Revision at Compton’s 
is a behind the scene story of the efforts 
made to keep an encyclopedia up-to-date. 
Informative booklet, recommended fer 
English, journalism and library classes. 
(F. E. Compton & Company) 

40c. Coal Black Magic—A 4-page re- 
print in color showing both by illustration 
and through text some of the amazing by- 
products of bituminous coal—from rain- 
coats to records. The author, a leading 
scientist, takes stock of the growth of 
a few of the 200,000 by-products of bi- 
tuminous coal. (Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute) 

4lc. Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders by the 
Continental Trailway. 

42c. Teachers Tours folder, containing 
rates and detailed information on sight- 
seeing trips of interest to educators, cov- 
ering Southern California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. (Tanner Gray Line) 

43c. Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one is an illustrated booklet setting forth 
the 1948 business results of a large cor- 
poration. A simple explanation of the 
way in which profits benefit everyone and 
are used for the best interest of employees, 
customers, and stockholders. Not an ac- 
counting presentation, but a straightfor- 
ward story of free enterprise in action. 
(International Harvester Company) 
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USE THIS COUPON ' 
1 
Sesto Tenshors Megesines, Inc. __ eave 
ort chigan Avenue 
Chi 1, Mlinois ! 
oem y Bed sunt @0 me the items checked in the ! C & E I 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each ! SS ee 
item checked. : SERVICE 
4c. 37c. 38c. 39c. 1 
40c. 4lec. 42c. 43c. ; NEED A HAND 
Name 1 
Address City State : WITH TRA VEL PLANS : 
. ! 
Subject Taught. Grade 1 Now you can consult any local C. & E. I. 
School Address : Ticket Agent to arrange Tour and 
Enrollment: Boys Girls i Cruise bookings or make Hotel and Re- 
itndaeteeheeeinhheeomaemoewne i sort reservations anywheic. 


wee This new service is offered without 


charge to C. & E. I. patrons. 


We invite you to consult your local 
C. & E. |. Ticket Agent or write: 


Tour Bureau 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS R. R. 


I eac h ers \ ge en ei 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


? 





PAUL YATES, Manager 





WASHINGTON STATE 


needs many more good teachers. 
For complete information drop a 
card today to 


Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 

















SINCE 1885 








inating Reliabl 


ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Corresponden 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service — 
nursery school to university. 





Spokane, Wash. 





Member NATA 
Efficient — Discrim- 


National Service 


for Teachers and 


Agencies: New 
York City and 
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Ro CAP IMT TEAC CHERS 


110US Nar Basn Bioc Dravern Core 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 


Western Reference and Bond Association 
48th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





AGENCY 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. Teacher shortage continues in all der 
Member N.A.T.A. Western opportunities. Enroll now. 





34 years’ superior placement service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


TEACHERS, COME WEST—WE PLACE YOU N 
In the Best Paying Positions Entire West A 
’ 4 GURGLAMENT. Cammacted RB song os T 
Largest in the West. WM, RUFFER, Ph.D., Mor. A 
ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
artments. Unlimited 





Everyone knows how reat is the need 


Teachers Agency 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


his charge is seeking opportunity to ive 
vancement to teachers. 


ye 
Member N. 


to teachers an 
nationwide. 


9 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in 


for 


aca 


Through our offices so 
many outstanding opportunities are presented 
Our service is 








“A GOOD TEACHERS AGENCY” 


We take a personal interest in helping the teachers secure the type of position in the locality and 
at the salary they desire. Write us for information concerning opportunities in your field, NO 
OBLIGATION. 
ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 








TEACHER « Do you want professional and financial advancement? We 
e« place teachers in all sections of the country: Midwest, South- 
Northwest, etc. Forty years experience under 
We get the better positions, salaries up 
Member of National 


west, West, 
same management in teacher placement. 
© $6,000 and more. Write NOW for FREE enrollment blank. 
Association of Teachers Agencies. 


THE SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


303 Metropolitan Bidg. St. Lowis 3, Missouri 














CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410-414 Weston Building 30th YEAR CLINTON, IOWA 
TEACHERS! If it is a position in Grades, High School, or University in the Midwest, 

Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, we can find 
No initial cost or obligation if not placed. Write for 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 





it for you. 
FREE ENROLLMENT &"rollment blank today. 
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Calendar 


Marcu, 1949 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Peoria. 

17 to 19— Music Educators National 
Conference, North Central Division, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

18 Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education, spring board meet- 
ing, Decatur. 

19 Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education, spring board meet- 
ing, Decatur. 

23 to 25—Midwest District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

24 Illinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, study 
visitation, DeKalb area. 

25 and 26—IIlinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, annual meeting; Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

26 Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois, spring meeting, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis. 

31 to April 2—Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


\PRIL, 1949 

1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 

1 and 2—Illinois Council for Social 
Studies, annual meeting, Blooming- 
ton—Normal. 

4 to 7—National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 

8 and 9—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Central Re- 
gional Conference, Chicago. 

18 to 21—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual convention, Chi- 
cago. 

18 to 21—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
study conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

19 to 22—American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, annual convention, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

22 and 23—Illinois Association of 
School Secretaries, spring confer- 
ence, Senior High School, Moline. 

23 Second Annual Conference on 
Teaching of Mathematics, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


EASY-CARVING STONE. 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LISTS, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28th St., Dept. P., NYC 16 
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Group Development 
Laboratory Scheduled 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold its third 
summer session again at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, June 19 to July 8. 

The laboratory will again be sponsored 
by the Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ices of the N.E.A. and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the further co- 
operation of certain other leading uni- 
versities, including the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Illinois. 

Information may be obtained by writing 
Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division 
of Adult Education Services, N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 








N.E.A. Membership 
Limits Proposed 

The Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards will propose 
an amendment to the National Education 
Association by-laws at the next annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
in Boston. 

The amendment will provide that, after 
a specified date—perhaps June 1, 1951- 
full membership be limited to 1) those 
who already are members and keep their 
membership in good standing by continued 
payment of dues, and 2) new members 
who are degree graduates of four-year 
colleges approved by the profession for 
the preparation of teachers. The adoption 
of this amendment will be voted upon by 
the Representative Assembly of 1950. 





Board Briefs 


The I.E.A. Board of Directors met at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at 10:30 
A.M., Saturday, January 22, 1949, Presi- 
dent Paul A. Grigsby presiding. Direc- 
tors present were E. E. Keener, J. E. 
Pease, Edith Wentworth, Thelma Elson, 
Anne Morrison, and J. A. Mann. Also 
present were Irving F. Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, and for a short time, Miss 
Hope Angel, acting editor, and Miss 
Christine Brown of Springfield, whom 
the Board interviewed relative to a field 
reporter position. 
The Board approved minutes of its 
last meeting, received communications of 
appreciation and thanks from several in- 
«viduals, including one from Mrs. Eloise 
Bingham, retiring editor. It directed the 
Secretary to arrange a special meeting of 
a committee to consider the retirement 
possibilities in the latter instance. It post- 
poned consideration of a proposal for a 
commercial exhibit at the next Annual 
Meeting, and a proposal of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad for transporting Illinois 
delegates to the Boston meeting of the 
N.E.A. It referred to the proper subcom- 
mittee of the Public Relations Committee 
a proposal and donations for a proposed 
home for indigent and retired teachers. 
The Board authorized the sending of a 
25 to 29—Seminar on driver education 
and training for college professors 
and other interested in teacher train- 
ing programs, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

28 and 29—Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Delinquency Prevention Con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 


29 to May 1—Illinois Lambda State 
Organization, Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, fourteenth annual meeting; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 





delegate to the National Citizenship Con- 
ference to be held in New York presently, 
approved the choice of the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, for the 1949 Annual Meeting, 
designated Dr. E. H. Stullken as its rep- 
resentative at meetings of the Illinois 
Conference for Children and Youth, and 
approved salary schedule amendments, ef- 
fective as per July 1, 1949. It employed 
Mrs. Helen Dial of Springfield as en- 
rollment secretary, and Miss Christine 
Brown of Springfield as field reporter, the 
latter being a new position. It placed 
Miss Angel on the ninth year and Mrs. 
Mildred Whitlock on the last year of 
their respective salary schedules. 

A vote of thanks and appreciation was 
passed in favor of the president, the chair- 
man of the executive committee, the 
Executive Secretary, and the staff for the 
fine Annual Meeting recently held. Miss 
Helen Ryan was approved as toastmaster 
for the next annual banquet—at the sug- 
gestion of Miss Wentworth, new chair- 
man of the executive committee. The Sec- 
retary was instructed to grant free time 
to employees who gave extra services at 
the Annual Meeting. 

The Board endorsed the candidacy of 
Miss Ruth Ann White, Rockford, for the 
presidency of the Classroom Teachers De- 
partment of the N.E.A., subject to ap- 
proval of the candidacy by the A.T.A. 
section of the I.E.A., and to specified 
limitations in State financial support. 

The Board deferred action upon the 
hiring of a field director, the allowance 
to state N.E.A. delegates, the appoint- 
ment of such delegates, the appointment of 
an I.E.A. Centennial Observance Commit- 
tee, and other matters on the agenda. It 
agreed to meet at the Hotel Sherman at 
7 p.M., February 11. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary 








Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 
Ki odventure trips to Europe. Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canado and 
Alaska Trips from $195 Exceptional itineraries 
experienced leadership Request Booklet TM8 


CORYDON TRAVEL SERVICE 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, til. 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created —good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 
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For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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of them made possible through profits! 


In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 
the past year to serve more peo- 
ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 
mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 


HARVESTER 


WTCRMATIONAY 
MARVESTE® 








EDUCATION for WORLD PEACE 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social 

Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can 

contribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to under- 
stand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for 
world citizenship. All these books are of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful 
and accurate color. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 
New material on 450 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. New 
Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY—1948 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 


which are an inspiration to the young. WORKBOOK with Teachers’ 


Manual 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES—1948 


A chronological history, bringing events down to the present day, com 


bined with a unit study of American institutions. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD—1948 


The national leader Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 


present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST’S AMERICAN PEOPLE—1948 
History of the United States for high school seniors. WORKBOOK 


with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP—1948 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 


of life WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS—1948 
A recent textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU—1948 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 


subject WORKBOOK in preparation 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL—1948 


New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchen, safety, 
and methods of quick-freezing foods. New WORKBOOK with Teachers’ 
Manual 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 


r rades through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics re 
ed in this Atomic Age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC—1948 


With practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ interests 
Answer Book. 





STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES—1948 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation throughout, 
and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1948 Editions. 
Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 


Dramatics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH, |, II, III and IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for high school with exercises and 


tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 


accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of avia- 
tion, which is featured throughout the series. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—1948 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 


New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY—1948 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. Now 
complete with new discoveries WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers’ 
Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS—1948 


includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of Physics 


Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. New 
Edition WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to 
have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at 
Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231, South Park Way 


Chicago, Illinois 











